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COL. ENOCH 


THE Fellows family settled in Brent- 
wood in the last century, and their de- 
scendants are there yet. 

Stephen Fellows, the grandfather of 
Enoch, was born in Poplin, N.H. (now 
Freemont), Jan. 11, 1749 ; was consta- 
ble and tax-collector, 1777 and 1783; 
moved to Brentwood, whence he moved 
to Sandwich in 1806. His occupation 
was that of a butcher and farmer, whose 
But the 
whiff of war had its romance for him ; 


living came from hard -work. 


for when the rumor came during the 
Revolution, that the British were land- 
ing at Hampton Beach, he said he “ run 
forty bullets as quick as ever forty bul 
lets were run,” and mounting his horse, 
took his gun, and started forthem. But 
the rumor proved to be untrue. He 
died Oct. 15, 1830. 

John Fellows, the father of Enoch, 
was born in Poplin, Nov. 11, 1791, and 
went to Sandwich with his father, where 
he spent his life as farmer, carpenter, 
storekeeper, and, for amusement, cap- 
tain in the militia. He was a kind man, 
but austere and determined in his own 
belief. His Bible offered to an upright 
life a reward in heaven, but no particu- 
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lar pleasure on earth: hence he did not 
think of pleasure here. His sons in- 
herited his strict honesty and firmness, 
but drew their geniality from their 
mother’s family. He died July 3, 
1569. 

The maternal great-grandfather of 
Enoch was Aaron Quimby, who was 
born in Weare, N.H., July 22, 1733; 
was captain in the Revolution, just after 
which he moved to Sandwich, and held 
the first commission in the militia in 
Sandwich and Moultonborough as en- 
sign in an alarm company in 1787, with 
He had two chil- 


dren by his first wife, and ten by his 


the rank of major. 


second, and died in Sandwich in 1810. 

His son Enoch Quimby was born in 
Weare, March 23, 1769, and went to 
Sandwich with his father. He was a 
farmer, and lieutenant in the war of 
1812. The daughter of Enoch Quimby, 
Mary J., married John Fellows, Nov. 16, 
1815 ; and on the 2oth of June, 1825, 
Enoch Q. Fellows was born in Sandwich. 

Till seventeen years of age Col. Fel- 
lows attended the district schools and 
town academy when not at work. 

He early determined to obtain an 
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316 Col. Enoch 
education ; and, though his father did 
not oppose him, he did not second him 
in his efforts. The autumn after he was 
seventeen he attended Rev. L. P. 
Frost’s high school in Wayland, Mass., 
one term, and the following winter 
taught school in Framingham. While 
there his attention was first called to 
West Point, from the fact that a lawyer 
was in practice there who had been in 
West Point one year. The next year, 
1843, he attended the Newbury (Vt.) 
feminary three terms. On leaving there 
he was fitted for college in all except 
Greek. During the summer vacation 
he went to Meredith Bridge (now La- 
conia) while court was in session, in 
order to see John P. Hale, then Con- 
gressman, relative to the West-Point 
appointment. The State had recently 
been redistricted ; and Mr. Hale told 
him he was not in his district, but in 
that of Moses Norris, jun., and, as Mr. 
Norris was there, introduced the young 
man to him. 

Mr. Norris did not promise him an 
appointment ; but the next spring, there 
being a vacancy, he did appoint him. 

Promptness has always been a char- 
: so he at once 
left for West Point, and spent several 


acteristic of Col. Fellows 


weeks there studying for the entrance 
examination. He entered on his nine- 
teenth birthday, and at once took a 
good standing in his class, which he 
always maintained, standing eighth when 
he voluntarily resigned in November, 
1846. He had for schoolfellows Gens. 
George B. McClellan, Ambrose E. Burn- 
side, D. N. Couch, Jesse L. Reno, and 
“ Stonewall” Jackson. 

His father was opposed to his enter- 
ing West Point and being away from 
home; and it was on account of his 
solicitations that he finally resigned, 
and returned to his home in Sandwich. 
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He worked at home most of the time 
till 1854. In 1847 he was appointed 
one of the drill-officers of the New- 
Hampshire militia, and resigned in 1851, 
when the militia law was revised. He 
was also adjutant of the Nineteenth 
Regiment in 1847-1849, and in 1858 
brigadier-general of the brigade com- 
posed of Carroll, Belknap, and Strafford 
Counties. In 1851, 1852, 1853, and 
1854, he was doorkeeper of the New- 
Hampshire Senate. From 1854 to 
1857 he held the position of inspector 
in the Boston Custom House. From 
1857 to 1861 he was in Sandwich ; but 
in April, 1861, the moment he saw 
President Lincoln’s proclamation, call- 
ing for seventy-five thousand troops, he 
offered his services to the adjutant- 
general of the State, and was imme- 
diately ordered to report at Concord. 
He was at once employed in drilling 
recruits, and assisting in the organiza- 
tion of the First Regiment, and was 
offered a captaincy in it, but declined, 


though he immediately enlisted as _pri- 
vate ; 


then was commissioned as first 
lieutenant of Company K, and detailed 
as adjutant of the regiment, the duties 
of which office he performed during 
the three months the regiment was out. 

His success, and that of the other 
officers, was attested by the many com- 
pliments the regiment received for its 
splendid appearance. 

He was mustered out with the regi- 
ment on the ninth day of August, 1861, 
and on the following day was commis- 
sioned colonel of the Third Regiment 
without any solicitations on his part. 
Col. Mason W. Tappan urged his ap- 
pointment before the governor and 
council. 

While the Third Regiment was being 
organized, Gen. T. W. Sherman came 
to Concord, and selected it as a part of 
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his expedition down the coast. Col. 
Fellows was the ranking colonel during 
the expedition. 

In the winter of 1861-1862, with the 
Third Regiment, he was stationed at 
Hilton Head, S.C., and held the posi- 
tion of first commandant of the post, 
acting as brigadier, having seven regi- 
ments under his command. 

During some of the movements made 
by the regiment that winter, it at one 
time happened that Major John Bedel 
was left in command of 
greatly to his displeasure. 


the camp, 
On this ac- 
count he conceived a dislike for Col. 
Fellows, allusion to which appeared in 
an article on Major Bedel, published 
a few years since in THE GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

Col. Fellows was universally esteemed 
as an officer and a gentleman by his men 
and other associates. 

When Gen. Sherman was relieved in 
the spring of 1862, Col. Fellows men- 
tioned to him, that, as he had been in 
the service continually for a year, he 
had been intending to ask for a leave 
Gen. Sherman told him to 
make an application to his successor, 


of absence. 


and he would indorse it, which he did 


in very flattering terms ; and a leave of 


absence was immediately granted. 

Just then, however, a movement was 
made on Fort Pulaski, and re-enforce- 
needed at Edisto Island 
near Charleston, and the Third Regi- 
ment was recommended to go: so Col. 


ments were 


Fellows wrote to Gen. Benhan, that, if 


he could be of any assistance, he would 
Gen. Ben- 
ham accepted his offer, and at once 
put him in command of all the troops 
at Edisto, consisting of three and one- 
half regiments, four pieces of artillery, 
a company of dragoons, and a gunboat. 

After Pulaski had fallen, Col. Fellows 


defer his leave of absence. 
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While 
at home he was requested by the gov- 
ernor to take command of the Ninth 
Regiment, and at the same time hold 
his position in the Third. This latter, 
however, he would not do, thinking it 
would do injustice to the officers of the 
Third ; so on the 26th of June, 1862, 
he resigned from the Third, and took 
command of the Ninth. 

Within three weeks after the Ninth 
had left the State, it was engaged in the 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam, 
and behaved so well it received the 
name of the “ Bloody Ninth.’ 

At the battle of South Mountain, the 
regiment made a brilliant charge up a 
hill in the face of the enemy’s fire, and 
broke the line of battle, and drove them 
from the field. For this charge Gen. 
Reno complimented Col. Fellows and 
the regiment; and, as he was riding 
away, he was killed by the Rebels. 

In November, after the battle of 
Antietam, Col. Fellows resigned rather 
than ask for another leave of absence. 


was relieved and came home. 


The regiment was then marching in 
Virginia, and the cold rains and occa- 


sional snows brought on the neuralgia 
so bad it was impossible for him to re- 
main with his regiment. 

He served in all over a year and a 
half, going through three campaigns, — 
the three months’ campaign under Gen. 
Patterson, the Port Royal campaign 
under Gen. T. W. Sherman, and the 
Maryland campaign under Gen. Mc- 
Clellan. 

He was recommended by the gov- 
ernor and council to President Lincoln 
for appointment as_ brigadier - general 
of the United States volunteers, and a 
considerable part of his service was in 
that capacity. 

He inherited a strong liking for the 
pomp of military life, which was the 
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reason for his entering West Point. 
education 


His 
there, combined with his 
natural tendencies, made him one of 
the best drill-officers in the State. 

While in West Point he became deaf, 
and has been so ever since. He could 
never hear commands, but always de- 
pended upon his knowledge and eyes 
to execute them at the proper moment. 

Although his deafness did not injure 
him as a soldier, it has been a great 
affliction to him otherwise. 

The embarrassment deafness causes 
to nearly every one is felt by him to 
an excessive extent, and he has never 
been able to conquer it. With a few 
friends he feels at ease, but in a com- 
pany there 


where are 


experiences almost torture. 


strangers he 
For this 
reason he can never be persuaded to 
attend public gatherings of any kind ; 
and, although he retains his affections 
for his old soldiers, he cannot bring 
himself to attend their re-unions. 

Partially for this reason, too, he makes 
it his home in Sandwich, and, when not 
away on business, spends his time 
among his books. 

In 1863 he first went West on busi- 
ness. For a few years after,“ he was 
interested in the Carroll County Bank 
of Sandwich, and together with Col. 
Joseph Wentworth bought the same ; 
then to Col. Went- 


worth. 


sold his share 

In 1869 he became interested in a 
private banking-business in Minnesota ; 
and, having a partner there, he spent 
most of his time in New Hampshire. 
From 1869 to 1873 he was assistant 
assessor, and deputy collector of internal 
revenue, in both Carroll and Belknap 
Counties. 

He was member of the Legislature 
from Sandwich in 1868, 1869, and 1877. 
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In the two former years he strongly 
urged the adoption by the State of a 
militia system like the present, but it 
was not adopted till a few years later. 
He was then a member of the military 
committee, and in 1877 of the railroad 
committee. 

Having nearly closed his business in 
Minnesota, he turned his attention to 
Kansas in 1879. He went to a new 
town just starting, Wa-Keeney on the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, and invested 
in buildings and land. He is still inter- 
ested there, as well as in other sections 
of the State. He has spent tvfo winters 
in Kansas, and is there for a month or 
two each year. 

The one predominant trait in his 
character is strict honesty, both legal 
and moral. If in selling property to 
a person it has afterwards depreciated 
in value, it has been his custom to bear 
that loss. Had he been a scheming 
man, or desirous of riches, he might 
have been wealthy. 

His endeavor has been to support 
his family, have enough for his old age, 
and educate his children. He has three 
The 
former he has given a collegiate educa- 
tion, and fitted him for the bar. 


children, a son and two daughters. 


One 
of the latter has been through the semi- 
nary, and the other is still there. 

He has never sought political honors, 
but as a Republican has labored zeal- 
ously for the party. 

His life contains no startling episode, 
but is the story of a self-made, upright 
man, and, like that of many others, is 
best known by his soldier comrades. 


He treated all his soldiers well. He 


was willing to listen to any proper com- 
plaint, and right any wrong; and the 
soldier is yet to be found who cherished 
a grievance against him. ° 
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TILTON. 


THE first village of importance north 
of Concord, on the line of the White- 
Mountains division of the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, is Tilton. On the west 
bank of the Winnipiseogee River, about 
eighteen miles from the capital, it occu- 
pies about the geographical centre of 
State of New rhe 


the Hampshire. 


separation of Northfield is remembered 
only on town-meeting days, or when 
the tax-collector is on the war-path. 

As one train, and 


glances about, it is hard to realize that 


steps from the 
the village is modern, the growth of the 
present century; yet but a little over 


a hundred years have passed since the 
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BOSTON AND LOWELL 


river, the outlet of the great lake res- 
ervoirs, takes four great leaps in passing 
the village on its way to the ocean, and 
the Tilton from 
Northfield, and Belknap County from 
Merrimack County. 


separates town of 


The village, however, which we are 
about to visit, is not bounded by the 
river, but is divided by it; its two 
sections being connected by highway 
bridges, railroad and foot 
The Tilton side has the start 
in the race for manufacturing and mer- 
cantile advantage ; 


bridges, 
bridges. 


and the political 


RAILROAC 


DEPOT AT TILTON 


the unfettered 
cataract were where now is the hum of 


primeval forest and 
industry and the home of skilled labor. 
A depot of graceful proportions is the 
entrepot of the town. In front of it is 
a granite drinking-fountain for man 
and beast, surmounted by a marble 
arch inscribed with the name of Tilton. 
From the depot the wide main street 
leads, parallel with the river, straight 
towards the old Sanbornton Bridge, the 
business centre of the village ; and, ar- 
riving there, 1t opens into a generous 
square, 
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To the south, a street leads by an iron 
bridge across the river, and merges into 
the river road to Concord in one di- 
rection; over the hill, in another, to 
Canterbury and the settlement of the 
thrifty Shakers ; and in still another to 
Belmont and Gilmanton, and the old 
Hollow Route road through Loudon. 


Tilton, New Hampshire. 


depot, by the cemetery, and by the 
park, to Franklin, Salisbury, and western 
New Hampshire. 

Facing Monument Square is the ‘Til- 
ton town-hall, a large two-story building, 
built of pressed brick with granite trim- 
mings. It contains one of the finest 
halls in the State, the post-office, town 





VIEW FROM 


‘To the east, the street follows the west 
bank of the river, bounded by its sinu- 
osities, and for a long way protected 
from its encroachments by a faced wall 
of granite blocks, and guarded by an 
iron fence. To the north, the street 
climbs a hill, a foot hill of Sanbornton 
Mountain, and leads to the Square, to 
New Hampton, to old Holderness, and 
the White- Mountain wilderness. To 
the west, the street leads back by the 


ISLAND PARK. 

offices, stores, etc. It is one of the 
many generous gifts to his native town 
by Charles E. Tilton. On its site, in 
1789, Mr. Duncan, the pioneer merchant 
of the place, kept a store. Across the 
street is the Dexter House, of which for 
many years Col. Samuel Tilton was the 
popular landlord. Across the square 
was the original Tilton blacksmith-shop. 
Where Hason Copp’s mill now stands, 
there was erected about 1788, by Tilton 
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& Smith, a trip-hammer scythe-shop, 
and grist-mill, the first improvement at 
Sanbornton Bridge. In 1830 the site 
was occupied by a cotton mill, which 
was burned in 1837. 


lef 


In 1838 a wool- 
The 
square is bounded by Hill’s three-story 
brick block, containing four stores ; W. 


factory was started there. 
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almost a counterpart of the original ; 
but this was built of massive blocks of 
granite laid on a firm foundation, keyed 
together, and designed to withstand the 
changes of our climate for an infinite 
time. ‘The storms of a thousand win- 
ters will leave it intact, if man’s cupid- 


ity or savagery be not tempted. The 








TILTON TOWN HALL. 


P. Hill’s woodert block, Dodge’s hosiery 
mill, and several other places of business. 

Overlooking and commanding the 
square from the south is a decided emi- 
nence, on the summit of which is a 
memorial arch. Both a carriage-road 
and a concrete-paved footpath lead to 
the top of the ‘hill; and an excursion 
there well repays the labor of the under- 
taking. The arch itself is unique in this 
It is a copy, in our splendid 
New-Hampshire granite, of the arch 
of Titus, in Rome. 


country. 


In dimensions it is 


. 


arch stands as a monument, a reminder, 
a memorial of the Tilton family ; and 
as such, for all time, it is designed to be 


consecrated. On the platform beneath 


the arch is a marble sarcophagus, with 
polished sides, surmounted by a re- 


clining lion. Nothing in Central Park, 
the pride of our great metropolis, com- 
pares with this monument, save the 
Needle of Cleopatra; and it may well 
be likened to that great wonder, — the 
towers of the New York and Brooklyn 
bridge. 
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MEMORIAL ARCH 


From a granite settee by the side of 
the Tilton arch, one can drink in the 
inspiration of the scenery spread like a 
panorama on every side. Away in the 
distance are the Belknap Mountains, 
and, beyond the great lake, the dim 
outline of the Ossipee range, Red Hill, 


and Mount Chocorua. ‘To the west is 


Kearsarge, Ragged Mountain, and the 
hills of central New Hampshire. ‘To 
the north is Sanbornton Mountain and 
the village of Sanbornton Square ; to the 
south, Bean Hill, a mountain in all save 
the name, and a view of the Trotting 
Park. 


At one’s feet is spread one of the 
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most charming villages in New Eng- 
land. 
is the sumptuous residence of Charles 
K:. Tilton, in its park-like enclosure ; 
and, to the left, the buildings of the 


On the crest of the opposite hill 
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the Winnipiseogee River, the liberality 
of the citizens, and nearness of railroad 
facilities, place the town in the foremost 
ranks for a manufacturing place ; and the 
time is not far distant when the oppor- 
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New-Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College. In the valley is 
one of the most flourishing business 
communities to be found in 


The neat 


and tasteful, the streets are attractive, 


many a 


day’s journey. houses are 
the people are busy and happy. 
The water-power facilities afforded by 





TE MILLS 


tunities will be utilized. The river, being 
the outlet of Winnipiseogee, running 
with of 
from Laconia, with the great bodies of 
water in Winnisquam Lake, Middle and 


an unobstructed flow water 


Lower Bays, as reservoirs, and a fall 
of water amounting to about seventy- 
five feet exclusive of the Great Falls at 
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East ‘Tilton, affords nine mill sites ready 
for the erection of mills, 

Freshets never occur ; and the river is 
always free from floating ice, trees, drift- 
wood, etc. The quality of water is 
unexcelled for purity: it produces no 
corroding of boilers, and it contains no 
sediment, iron, or lime to prevent the 
proper cleansing and coloring of ma- 
terials. 

The Island Park, with its miniature 
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village, to the memory of her first hus- 
band, Dr. Brackett Hall. 

The New-Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female College is a 
Methodist institution, located at Tilton. 
The buildings are delightfully situated, 
and command a fine view. In health- 
fulness, the location cannot be surpassed, 
and students usually gain steadily in 
health and vigor while there. The 
social and moral tone of the institution 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGE 


cataract, statues, pagoda, trees, and 
shrubs, is a charming retreat. Through- 
out the village there are scattered statues, 
giving the whole a park-like appearance. 
The Driving Park, a little way out 
from the centre of business, is as attrac- 
tive as money and taste can make it. 
The cemetery is carefully laid out ; 
and the new park opposite is beginning 
to have its attractions in woodland 
paths, drives, and arbors. Mrs. John 
Cummings of Boston is erecting a 
memorial public library building in the 


and its surroundings are of the highest 
order ; a special regard being always 
had for the health, manners, morals, 
and social habits of the pupils. The 
institution unites the seminary with the 
Ladies’ College. Two courses of study 
are arranged with special reference to 
ladies, and are complete, thorough, and 
practical ; while most excellent facilities 
are also offered in music and art. The 
plan of the institution is based upon 
the sensible theory, that in co-education 
young people obtain the most natural 
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and healthful development of their 
faculties, giving them the best prep- 
aration for future duties and respon- 


sibilities. There are ten regular courses 
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fully arranged with regard to the par- 
ticular object in view. The number of 
teachers is so large, that the pupils 
have the benefit of a specialist in each 
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of study ; viz., the classical and belles- 
lettres of the Female College ; college 
preparatory ; Latin scientific; profes- 
sional school preparatory; English 
scientific ; industrial science ; commer- 
cial; musical and art. Diplomas are 
awarded to those who complete either 


course. The courses are each care- 


department. The classical course is 
a full college course of four years, 
and entitles’the young lady who satis- 
factorily completes it to the degree of 
M. L. A. The belles-lettres course is 
the same as the classical, with the omis- 
sion of the Latin. The college pre- 
paratory course enables one who com- 
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pletes it to enter any New-England 
college or university. The Latin scien- 
tific omits the Greek from the college 
preparatory course, and substitutes other 
studies. The professional school pre- 
paratory course is designed to prepare 
students to enter medical, legal, or theo- 
logical schools. ‘The English scientific 
course is to prepare persons for gene- 
The industrial 
scientific course is designed for a thor- 


ral business vocations. 


ough cultivation of the eye and the hand, 
and to supply the demand of the times 
for trained workingmen. The commer- 
cial, musical, and art courses are care- 
fully arranged. Penmanship, theology, 
the natural 


sciences are also taught ; and brief lec- 


French, elocution, and 
tures are given each term, by the pres- 
ident, on habits, 
current events, the formation of char- 


acter, etc. It 


manners, business 


institution, 
and has an able and painstaking faculty, 


is a model 


and constantly maintains over one hun- 
dred pupils. Its expenses are very 
Additional 
shortly to be erected for the accommo- 


moderate. buildings are 
dation of the institution, — a generous 
sum of money having already been raised 
for this purpose,—and the different 
buildings are to be so arranged as all to 
be in one. The president of the col- 
lege is Rev. D. C. Knowles, A.M. ; and 
he and his able corps of assistants in 
the faculty of this honored institution 
are doing a most noble work for the 
youth of the State, and others who avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by 
the Conference Seminary. 

Would the reader like to glance at 
the manfacturing and business interests 
of the village, and the people who are 
the life of such enterprises ? 

The Granite Mills Company ' manu- 
facture tricos, plaids, and ladies’ dress 


goods, using the best of wool ; employ 
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from sixty to seventy-five hands. The 


goods are sold principally in New York. 


-S. P. Dexter & Co. are the agents. 


The Tilton Mills are an outgrowth of 
the old Holmes Mills, built about 1825. 
The north addition was built in 1867 
by Col. A. H. Tilton. 


of cards, and produces woollen goods, 


It has four sets 


tweeds, meltons, and fancy cassimeres. 
He was the inventor of the celebrated 
“Tilton tweeds.” Employ seventy-two 
to seventy-five hands ; production, thir- 
teen hundred to fourteen hundred yards 
aday. Mrs. Tilton and S. B. Peabody,? 
partners, succeeded to the business in 
September, 1878. The gross product 
is about $375,000 per year. 

The Lord Brothers’ are the largest 
manufacturers of 


United States. 


eye-glasses in the 

Hason Copp,‘ the miller, is a native 
of the village, and has been engaged in 
the manufacturing business since he was 
sixteen years of age. 

George E. Buell5 & Co. are one of 
the live manufacturing concerns of the 
village. They manufacture stockings, 
and have a mill equipped with the latest 
and most improved machinery. Em- 
ploy eighty-five hands at the factory, 
and hundreds outside. 5S. P. Dexter & 
Co. are the agents. The manufactures 
amount to $150,000 per year. ‘The 
mill was built in 1880. 

Arthur M. Dodge ® started the manu- 
facture of hosiery in Tilton, in January, 
1885. Runs one set of cards, and manu- 
factures a coarse grade of Shaker stock- 
ing; employing thirty hands, making 
seventy dozen daily. 

Richard Firth manufactures ladies’ 
cloths. Employs forty hands. Mr. 
Firth has been established in business 
in the village twenty-three years. 


The Citizens’ Bank was organized in 
1853, with Hon. Asa P. Cate of North- 
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field as president, and Charles Minot as 
cashier. It was re-organized as the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Tilton. Aus- 
tin F, Pike is president, and W. T. 
Cass? is cashier ; the latter holding the 
position since 1856. The capital is $70,- 
ooo ; surplus, $8,400; and pays three 
The 


average, however, has been four per cent. 


per cent semi-annual dividend. 


The Iona Savings Bank was incorpo- 


rated in 1870. Deposits now are $280,- 
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The Dexter House is the hotel of the 
town. It is very centrally located, and 
is conducted by J. F. Bryant, who 
bought out Gen. T. D. Foss in Novem- 
1880. ‘The was built in 
1826, and for many years was the fav- 


ber, house 
orite inn on the old stage road. 
Herbert C. Boynton * deals in ready- 
made clothing and gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing goods. 
John F. Taylor,’ in trade in the vil- 











THE DEXTER HOUSE 


ooo; guaranty fund, $6,000 ; surplus, 


$9,000. A. 5. Ballantine is president ; 
W. T. Cass is treasurer. 

George B. Munsey, job-printer, issues 
from his office “The Eclipse,”’ devoted 
to the interests of the New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary. He has been 
established since 1881, and has built up 
a good business. In October of this 
yeat he sold out to George W. Baker, 
who in addition edits the “ Hamptonia.” 
Charles F. Hill has also a well-equipped 
job-office. 


lage, carries a general assortment of 
merchandise, — including groceries, dry 
goods, crockery, and shoes,— and does 
a flourishing business. 

C. P. Herrick and George Lord are 
the apothecaries of the village. 

Hill & Fletcher (Joseph Hill '® and 
William P. Fletcher ''), in Hill’s Block, 
deal in groceries, hardware, lime and 
cement, phosphates, and miscellaneous 
merchandise. The firm was established 
in 1881. Mr. Fletcher is the son of 
William Fletcher, who came to this 
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country with his brother John Fletcher, 
and settled in Tilton about the same 
time. 

The dry-goods store of the village is 
carried on by Wilbur J. Sanborn."? He 
carries a fair stock, and a supply of 
fancy articles, clothing, and hats and 
caps. 

Andrew Davis has also opened a large 
dry-goods store in the old skating-rink. 


flour, and dry-goods, were established 
as a firm in 1876, and moved to their 
present quarters in January, 1882, tak- 
ing the stand long occupied by F. J. 
Eastman. 

Daniel M. Page is the contractor and 
builder of the village and vicinity. He 
has been settled in the town since 
1869. 

Frank J. Eastman, for many years a 





KEARSARGE 


Samuel J. Tilton bought out the busi- 
ness of W. A. Colby, in May, 1885, and 
carries on the business with Mr. Colby’s 
The devoted to 
groceries, fruit, confectionery, fish, oys- 
ters, and runs the news-stand. Mr. 
Colby has been in business in the vil- 
lage for fifteen years. Mr. Tilton is a 
native of Tilton. 

A. H. Brown runs the grain store in 
the rear of Colby Block, and also sells 
hay. 

Philbrick *3 & Hill,'* dealers in general 
merchandise, hardware, boots and shoes, 


assistance. store is 


MOUNTAIN. 


leading merchant and citizen of the 
village, was born in Danville, Vt., June 
10, 1818. Went into trade at Dan- 
ville, Vt., with Andrew McMillan, 18309 ; 
went to Barnet in 1842; Littleton, in 
1847; settled in this village in 1867 ; 
retired from active business in 1881. 
Town treasurer of Northfield for eleven 
years. His father, Jonathan Eastman, 
formerly lived in Northfield. At Little- 
ton he was a member of the firm of 
Eastman & Tilton, a leading firm of 
northern New Hampshire. Henry Mat- 
tocks, father of Gen. C. P. Mattocks, 




















was formerly a member of the firm. 
He represented Littleton two years in 
Northfield 


the one 


year. 


Legislature, and 


Daniel E. Hill has been the postmas- 


ter since 1877. For some years before 
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William B. Fellows, son of Col. Enoch 
Q. Fellows, formerly of the 3d and gth 
New-Hampshire Volunteers, of Sand- 
wich, was born July 5, 1858; was edu- 
cated at New-Hampshire Conference 
Seminary, Dartmouth College (class 





nen ee 


METHODIST HOUSE OF WORSHIP 


that he was county commissioner for 
Merrimack County. He owns the best 
farm in Northfield (on Bay Hill), of a 
hundred and fifty acres. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Charles C. Rogers, Esq., the legal 
adviser of Tilton, has been in 
many years. 


town 


1880) ; studied law with Hon. E. A. 
Hibbard ; was admitted fall term, 1883 ; 
settled in Ashland one year; coming 
November, 1884, to Tilton, taking the 
practice of W. D. Hardy. In 1881 he 
was sergeant-at-arms of the Senate ; 
private secretary of Senator Pike, Forty- 
eighth Congress ; now clerk of commit- 
tee on claims. Married, Nov. 1, 1881, 
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Ida G. Scribner of Ashland ; two chil- 
dren. 

Batchelder, law- student 
with Mr. Fellows, was born in Lou- 
don, Oct. 2, 1859 ; fitted for college at 
Gilmanton academy ; began the study 
of the law with James O. Lyford, Esq., 
at Tilton, and will try to be admitted 
in March, 1886. 

Dr. J. P. Osborn has a very large 
practice. 

Dr. Charles Reade Gould was born 
in Antrim, Dec. 28, 1841 ; educated at 
New-Hampshire Conference Seminary ; 
studied with Dr. Byley Lyford of Til- 
ton, and with Dr. Abel C. Burnham 
of Hillsborough; graduated at Dart- 
mouth Medical College, 1865 ; 
tled five years at Hillsborough Bridge ; 


Lucien F. 


set- 


came to Tilton in 1870; lives on 
Northfield side; Knight ‘Templar 
Mount Horeb Commandery. Attends, 


and is a member of, Methodist-Episco- 
pal church. Both at Hillsborough and 
in Northfield he has been superintendent 
Married, Dec. 
25, 1865, Mary S. Dunbar, daughter of 
Edward J. Dunbar of Hillsborough ; 
one son and two daughters living. 
Albert A. Moulton, M.D., was born 
Meredith, Oct. 6, 1828; 
medicine with Drs. Eaton and Sawyer 
of Bristol, and graduated at Dartmouth 
Medical School 1849; settled in 
Meredith, 1850; in Concord, in 1856 ; 
was surgeon of the Third New-Hamp- 


of school committee. 


in studied 


in 


shire Volunteers ; served over a year ; 
returned to Concord ; settled in Tilton 
in 1874. His son is settled in Utah. 
John J. Dearborn, M.D., settled in 
Tilton, in December, 1884. Dr. Dear- 
born was born in Concord, Dec. 19, 
1850 (son of John M. and Ruth E. 
(Hoyt) Dearborn) ; studied medicine 
with Drs. Gage and Conn; attended 
lectures at Dartmouth College and Ver- 
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mont University, where he took his 
degree in 1873. Settled first in Hop- 
kinton, remaining nearly four years ; 
thence to Salisbury, where he continued 
until he came to Tilton. The doctor 
is deeply interested in historical sub- 
jects, being the author of “ The History 
of Salisbury,” now in press. He mar- 
ried, Nov. 20, 1881, Etta J. Bean, a 
native of Sandwich. 

Rev. C..C. 
Congregational church, was born in 
Harrison, Me., Sept. 2, 1850; was edu- 
cated at Bridgeton Academy, Bowdoin 


Sampson, pastor of the 


College, class of 1873, and Andover 
Seminary, 1878. Was one year at Gil- 
manton Ironworks, supplying the pul- 
pit. 
Pembroke in, October, 1879, and was 
ordained as pastor May 18, 1881. He 
left Pembroke the last of March, 188s, 
and was called to Tilton ; commenced 


Began his labor in the ministry at 


preaching the second Sunday in May ; 

The church has 

a membership of two hundred. 
The brothers A. J. and J. J. 


was installed June 30. 


Pills 
bury have lately purchased the property 
of the New-Hampshire Manufacturing 
Company, and have started an exten- 
sive shoe-manufactory. 

Perhaps to no one man is the pros- 
perity of Tilton due. But to Charles 
E. Tilton, for whose family the town is 
His 
biography is to appear in a future num- 
ber of THE GRANITE MONTHLY. 


named, the town owes very much. 


NOTES. 

! Adam S. Ballantyne of the Granite Mills Company, 
one of a family of thirteen, was born in Scotland (Selkirk, 
within three miles of Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter 
Scott), Sept. 29, 1833; migrated to this country in 1856, 
and settled in Northfield in January, 1865; and married 
the same year Mittie Tilton, daughter of Jeremiah Tilton, 
asister of Mrs. Jonathan E. Lang of Concord. Their 
union has been blessed with six children, of whom four 
are boys. Mr. Ballantyne has resided since 1881 in Til- 
He has been moderator many times, town clerk 
one year, and represented Northfield in 1881. He has 


ton 























been an industrious and successful manufacturer, and is 
highly respected. 
gregationalist church. 


He is an active member of the Con- 
Mt. Horeb Commandery. 

John Fletcher of the Granite Mills Company was born 
in Utley. near Keighley, Yorkshire, Eng., April 6, 1825, 
third of family of seven. 
Taught music in Trenton, N.J., from 1850 to 1864, when 
he settled in Methuen one year; came to Tilton the fall 
Married in 
Has had four children: two daughters, both married; and 


Came to America in 1848. 


after Mr. Ballantyne. November, 1846. 
one son, Francis W. Fletcher, in the employment of the 
Mr. Fletcher is churchorganist at Trinity Church. 
Lives in Northfield. Mt. Horeb Commandery. 

2 Mr. Peabody was born in Sutton, Jan. 15, 1839, but 
was brought to Sanbornton Bridge in 1843, where he was 
Studied medicine with Dr. Seyfarth of Law- 
rence; but, before taking his degree, enlisted in 1862 in 
goth Mass. Regt. Vols., and served in Quar. and Com. 
Dept. three years; returned ahd entered wholesale drug- 
Returned to Tilton in 1868, where he 
has since resided. Married, in 1867, Elizabeth S. Rich- 
ards of Bedford, Mass.; child, Isabella W. Peabody. 
Attends Congregationalist church. Mason, Mt. Horeb 
Commandery, Concord; Pythagorean Council, Laconia; 
St. Omer Chapter, Franklin; Doric Blue Lodge of Tilton. 


firn.. 


educated. 


store in Boston. 


3 Albert C. Lord, senior pagtner of the firm The Lord 
srothers’ Manufacturing Company, is a native of Tilton; 
born July 30, 1852. Learned the trade of jeweller in the 
village; commenced in a small way to manufacture specta- 
cles and eye-glasses and cases about 1875; enlarging in 
1878. The firm employ thirty hands on an average, and 


j 


do a large business. The goods are sold all over the 


United States and Canada. They make fifteen hundred 
to twenty-five hundred pairs a day, and have been very 
successful. The firm was organized in April, 1884 

George W. Lord came into the business in 1876. They 
built the block they occupy in 1877. They have one of the 
neatest jeweller’s stores in New Hampshire, and carry a 
very large stock 

A. C. Lord married Alma W. Neal of Franklin, Sept. 
15, 1875. Has three children, boys. Attends the Meth- 
odist church. 

George W. Lord, born April 24, 1847, who carries on 
a drug-store in the same block, married Sept. 12, 1860, 
Mary E. B. Johnson of Northfield. 


The brothers attend the Methodist-Episcopal church. 


One daughter 


4 He was born Aug. 6, 1816. Until the last twenty years 
he was engaged in New Hampton, Gilford, and Bristol, 
for the most part in the second town, carrying on a saw- 
mill, During the war he returned to Tilton, and built 
the three mills near the centre, and carries on the grist- 
mill himself. His son, George A. Copp, representative 
His two 


daughters are married and settled, — one in Tilton, one in 


this year, carries on the saw-mill in Gilford 


Franklin. 

Mr. Copp is a Mason, K. T. of Mt. Horeb Command- 
ery, and a member of the Lodge and Chapter Council 
of Laconia, of which he has been treasurer for many 
Odd Fellow. 

5 Mr. Buell is a native of Newport, born Jan. 13, 
1833; married, settled in Franklin in 1855, where he has 
since lived. For sixteen years he was in business with 
Walter Aiken, 1862-79. 
February, 1880. 

During the war he served one year in 1st Mass. Vols. 
as a member of the band, 1861-62. 


years. 


He purchased the power in 
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© Mr. Dodge is the son of the late John W. Dodge of 
Hampton Falls, whose mother, when left a widow, con- 
ducted the Summit House of Mt. Washington for nine 
years. Mr. Dodge is a brother-in-law.of Walter Aiken, 
with whom he learned the business. He was born July 
19, 1862. 

7 Mr. Cass is a native of Andover; born Feb. 7, 1826. 
He has been moderator and town treasurer, but has 
not had time to accept other offices tendered to him. 
Mr. Cass married Mary E. Locke of Concord. Four 
children, two living; the son, Arthur T. Cass, assisting 
his father, after having prepared forcollege. The daugh- 
ter, Minnie A. Cass, is in the junior class, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

® Herbert C. Boynton is a native of Thornton, born 
Aug. 11, 1852. When twenty-one years of age, he came 
to Tilton, and entered the employ of Hill & Philbrick. 
In October, 1880, he went into business with Andrew B. 
Davis, whom he bought out in April, 1885. 
May 1o, 1881, Emma Davis. 
gational church. 


He married, 
They attend the Congre- 


9 Mr. Taylor is a native of Sutton; born June 1, 
1829; settled in Tilton in 1843. In 1850 went into busi- 
ness with Amos Dodge, afterwards of Concord, and con- 
tinued for two years, when, on account of his father’s ill 
health, he went on to a farm, and kept at farming for 
eight years. In 1858 went into business with Henry T 
Hill, now of Manchester, the firm continuing until 1869; 
since which date he has been in business for himself. 
Chil- 
dren, Sidney W. Taylor and Harry Taylor: the elder in 


Married, in 1851, Lydia J. Proctor of Franklin. 


the employ of his father; the youngest graduated at 
West Point in June, 1884, sixth in his class, and is Second 
Lieutenant of Engineers, now stationed at Willet’s Point, 
N.Y 
Sanbornton, 1867-68; 
Senate, 1885. 

10 The brothers Joseph Hill and William P. Hill 
were natives of Mount Vernon. 


Attends Episcopal church. Representative from 


town treasurer of Tilton; State 


Joseph Hill came to 
About 
1857 they formed a partnership which continued for fif- 


/ 


Tilton about 1845; William P. Hill, about 1852. 


teen years. Together they built the fine business block 
Since 1872, W. P. Hill 


has carried on the provision business in a block east of 


near the centre of the village. 


the brick block, which was also erected by the firm. 
His son, Herbert W. Hill, is with his father in busi- 
hess. 

11 William P. Fletcher was born in Ballardvile, Mass., 
Married Kate Barnes, and has one child 
The firm do a large business in this and adjoining 


Oct. 21, 1855. 


towns. 

12 Mr. Sanborn is a native of Colebrook; learned the 
business with Webster, Russell, & Co., of Plymouth; 
was with them eight years. Started in business in Tilton 
in March, 1884. He married, Oct. 30, 1883, Julia E. 
Hobart of Plymouth. 

13 Mr. Enoch G. Philbrick, a native of the town, born 
July 7, 1841, commenced business at the east part of the 
town in 1867, and moved to the village in 1870. He 
married, Aug. 3, 1864, Ann Hill, daughter of Benjamin 
Hill of Northfield; a Mason and a Congregationalist; 
two children. 

14 Mr. Frank Hill is a native of Northfield; born 
Nov. 29, 1849. Married, May 22, 1872, Clara C. Scrib 
ner of Northfield; a Mason; Methodist; ang has one 
child. 
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GOVERNOR’S ISLAND. 


Hon. Srittson Hutcuins, editor of 
“The Washington Post,” — who, by the 
way, is a native of Whitefield, and dur- 
ing the last session of the New-Hamp- 
shire Legislature was the acknowledged 
leader of the Democratic phalanx in the 
House of Representatives, —has lately 
purchased what has long been known 
as Davis’s Island, or more properly 
Governor’s Island, the largest island in 
Lake Winnipiseogee, and has projected, 
and is carrying out, an extensive scheme 
of improvements, the renown of which 
has gone forth throughout the State. 

The island contains about six hun- 
dred acres, irregular in its shore out- 
line, but presenting at a distance the 
appearance of a nearly submerged 
sphere floating on the lake. Its shore 
nearest the mainland in the town of 
Gilford, and distant about a hundred 
yards, is connected with the main by 
a causeway, with a draw-bridge across 
the channel to afford a passage for 
boats and steamers. The sides of the 
island are steep, but not precipitous ; 
and the highest elevation is one hun- 
dred and eighty feet above the surface 
of the water. 

When Mr. Hutchins made the pur- 
chase, the island was a pasture, support- 
ing through the summer a thousand 
head of cattle and sheep. It is sup- 
posed that the commissioners from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, who marked 
the Endicott rock at the Weirs in 1652, 
built a mound on the island as a bound 
to the Colony. Its situation would war- 
rant this supposition. There is also 
a probability that it derived its title 
of Governor’s Island from Gov. Shir- 


ley, an extensive land-owner. It was 


first granted by the authorities of New 
Hampshire as a part of Gilmanton, 
which later became Gilford, and may 
have been a_ reservation for 
Wentworth. Its authentic history, 
however, dates back only to about the 
year 1800, when it came into possession 
of Nathaniel Davis, then a young man. 
Its soil was remarkably rich and deep, 
and eventually it was divided into thir- 
teen farms, each supporting the old- 
fashioned New-Hampshire family. Mr. 
Davis was an ardent follower of, and 
firm believer in, the doctrines advanced 
by Miller the adventist ; and tradition 
asserts, that on an appointed ascension 
day many thousand of the faithful here 
gathered in their robes to bid fare- 
well to earth. Mr. Davis died Aug. 
17, 1857, and was buried by the side 
of his two wives and daughter on the 


Gov 


island; modest tomb-stones marking 
their resting places. Two years later 
James Plummer came into possession 
of the island, and made the most of it. 
Under the ownership of Isaac Morrill, 
it was used as a pasture for twenty 
years. 

Mr. Hutchins is making a garden out 
of a wilderness, a farm out of a sheep- 
pasture. To make his purchase en- 
tirely within his own control, he bought 
the land on the main bordering on the 
approach to the island. He has laid 
out a marginal road following the shore, 
spanning ravines with rustic and artistic 
bridges. About the crest of the island 
he has projected another drive. All the 
old stone walls are being removed. 
New fences, radiating from the centre, 
will run between the two roads, dividing 
the land conveniently. On the slopes 
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he is planting many thousand oak and 
rock-maple trees, and clearing the un- 
derbrush from the already existing 
groves. From the causeway the road 
extends straight to the crest of the 
island, where are situated the model 
Queen Anne farmhouse, barn, and va- 
ricus out-buildings. Last year (1884) 
he broke up seventy-five acres, and has 
got wonderful crops from the soil. The 
land has produced two hundred bushels 
of corn to the acre, and other com- 
modities in proportion. 

On the western brow, facing the Weirs 
several miles distant, is being built a 
residence of the most substantial and 
artistic character. A. B. Mullett, the 
distinguished supervising architect of 
the Treasury for so many years, is the 
designer ; and Job W. Angus, who built 
the Smithsonian Institute, is the con- 
structor. The masons were brought 
from Washington and Boston. The 
granite of which the house is built is 
quarned on the island, and is laid in 
broken and ashlar masonry. 
When completed, it will be the most 
elegant private residence in the State. 

Back of the house, and encroaching 


range 


upon it, is a grove of pine-trees of many 
acres, affording delightfully cool and 
shady glades. The rocks on the island 
are doomed to go, to fill up hollows 
and help construct a sea-wall or lake- 
wall. An ingenious gravity railroad is 
used to move off the stones. 
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The landscape-gardening and arbori- 
culture is under the supervision of F. 
L. Temple, a disciple of Frederick Law 
Olmsted. 

The views from the wide veranda of 
the new mansion are superb, but are 
not quite equal to those obtained from 
the eastern crest, which is the highest 
point of the island. From here, the site 
of some possible hotel in the future, the 
whole expanse of Winnipiseogee with its 
thousand islands is in view, and one is 
in an ampitheatre of hills and mountains. 

When all his plans and designs are 
carried out, Davis Island, or Governor’s 
Island, under the new name by which 
it will be christened, will be one of the 
most charming spots in New England. 
Art will be combined with nature to 
produce the most charming effects. It 
will be a farm, a park, an estate, a nev- 
er-failing delight to its owner, to his 
guests, and to his tenants if he permits 
his friends to build cottages in keeping 
with the surroundings on different parts 
of the island. 

During the construction of his resi- 
dence, Mr. Hutchins has entertained 
his numerous guests in a camp-like 
group of cottages on the “ Beeches,” — 
a section of the lake-shore on the main 
land adjoining his island. Wooden 
tents are grouped on each side of a 
central parlor and spacious hall. And 
the little waves break within a few feet 
of each cottage-door. 
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Hon. Josiah Quincy. 


HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Hon. JONATHAN EVERETT SARGENT, LL.D 


Ex-Cuier-Justice or New Hampsuire 


Hon. JosiaH Quincy, late of Rumney, 
N.H., was born at Lenox, in the county 
of Berkshire, and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, March 7, 1793. The 
house in which he was born was located 
in what was then called “ The Grant,” a 
few miles north of the village of Lenox. 
His father’s name, as also his grand- 
father’s, Samuel Quincy. His 
father was born in Roxbury, Mass., was 
a lawyer by profession, practising in his 
native town, married a daughter of Mr. 
Hatch of Boston, and had removed to 
Lenox, into the house before mentioned, 
a short time before his son Josiah was 
born. 


was 


He had been a successful law- 
yer at Roxbury, and had accumulated 
a handsome property ; but in the finan- 
cial troubles of 1787 he lost a large sum 
by being bondsman for a deputy-sher- 
iff. In consequence of this and other 
reverses, he sold his property at Rox- 
bury, and moved to Lenox, where, after 
collecting the few remnants of his for- 
tune together, he found he had only 
sufficient to buy a cottage-house and 
half acre of land in Lenox village, to 
which he removed soon after the birth 
of his son, as above stated. 

Here he engaged in the profession 
of the law, and was accounted an able 
lawyer, and succeeded in supporting 
his family comfortably for a few years, 
when he was stricken with paralysis in 
his right side, from which he never re- 
covered so as to be able to use his right 
hand and arm. 

Thus deprived of the ability of self- 
support, the family became very poor ; 
and the house was conveyed to Mr. 


Hatch of Boston, who held it many 
years. 

Mr. Quincy died Jan. 19, 1846, aged 
fifty-two years, leaving a widow and 
four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. Samuel, the eldest son, went in 
early life to Boston, and followed the 
seas, and became captain of a vessel 
which he commanded many years, and 
accumulated a handsome fortune. Jo- 
siah, the subject of this memoir, had, 
when a boy, a severe attack of scarlet- 
fever, which resulted in his losing the 
use of one limb, so that he always used 
a crutch for the purposes of locomo- 
tion. Being thus unfitted for manual 
labor, he attended the village academy, 
where he received his education. 

He writes, “‘ My earliest recollections 
are of a family struggling with poverty. 
. . . In my early youth I can remem- 
ber that at times we went to bed hun- 
gry.” He speaks of a small annuity 
which his mother received from her 
father’s estate, not exceeding forty dol- 
lars per year, which was all the means 
of support the family had, except what 
was received for boarding the lawyers 
and judges during the sessions of the 
court. But he says, “ We were blessed 
with excellent neighbors, and received 
many presents from and 
friends.” When he became old enough 
to attend school, he went to the acad 
emy at Lenox, which was near his home, 
and which at that time, and for many 
years afterwards, was very prosperous 
under the instruction of a Mr. Gleason, 
one of the most distinguished educators 
of youth in all that region, who fitted 


relatives 
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for college a very large number of young 
men from all parts of the country. 
When young Quincy left this school, 
he was prepared to enter college one 
year inadvance. He had taught school 
one winter in Lee, Mass., with good 
success, being the winter after he was 
sixteen years old. Soon after this he 
letter Mr. 
Quincy of Boston, advising him to 
study law, and offering that he and Mr. 
Henry Hall would give him fifty dollars 


received a from Josiah 


each per year to enable him to study 


his profession. He thereupon entered 


the law-office of Samuel Jones, Esq., of 


Stockbridge, Mass., where he remained 
some four years, teaching school near 
by one winter. The rules of court then 
required five years’ study for a person 
not a graduate of college ; but, by the 
advice of friends, he made his appli- 
cation after only four years’ study, and 
was admitted to the bar in that county, 


as a matter of grace and favor, without 


examination, when about twenty-two 
years of age, probably in February, 
1515. 


After this he opened an office for 
a few months at Stockbridge, and then 
after a short space at Sheffield, Mass., 
had 


received a 


where he been but a short time 
letter from Mr. 
Oliver F. Weld of Rumney, N.H., a 


merchant of large business there, and 


when he 


who had married a sister of Quincy’s 
mother, a Miss Hatch of Boston, re- 
juesting him to go to Rumney to prac- 
tise law, and offering him six months’ 
board and the use of an office if he 
would do so. 

Young Quincy thought favorably of 
this offer, but first went up on a visit to 
see the place and the prospect of busi- 
ness. This journey was made as fol- 
First he went to Boston, then by 
stage by way of old Haverhill, Mass., to 


lows : 
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Concord, N.H.; leaving Boston at ten 
o'clock a.M., and arriving at Concord 
the same day at eleven o'clock P.M. 
There were then no stages above Con- 
cord. He therefore procured passage 
with the mail-carrier from Concord to 
Plymouth in a gig wagon. ‘The first 
day they reached Bridgewater, where 
they stopped over night, and the next 
day they reached Plymouth. After 
spending a few days in Rumney, pros- 
pecting, he concluded to accept his 
uncle’s offer, and locate there. 

He returned to Sheffield, and _has- 
tened the arrangements for his depart- 
ure. When these arrangements were 
completed, he went to Northampton, 
and thence by stage up the Connecticut 
River to Haverhill, N.H. ; and, as there 
was no public conveyance from there to 
Rumney, he hired a man with an old 
horse and wagon to take him there, 
paying him six dollars for the service. 
He at once opened an office in Rum- 
ney, and immediately had a large prac- 
tice. 

This first journey was made in De- 
cember, 1815, and the second the next 
spring or early summer. 

Mr. Quincy -speaks, as a matter of 
special interest, of the fact that while 
at Stockbridge, engaged in the study 
of law, he had enjoyed the opportunity 
of mingling in most excellent society. 
He was much in the family of Judge 
Sedgwick, and many 
guished for their intelligence and refine- 


others  distin- 
ment. He also went to Great Barrington, 
and took charge of the office of a Mr. 
Potter, a lawyer of some eminence who 
was then in feeble health, remaining 
with him, and managing his business, 
some three months. He was also in 
the office of Judge Barnard of Sheffield, 
for some months, assisting him in his 


business. In all these places he was 
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treated with great kindness and consid- 
eration ; and it seems that he profited 
by all these good opportunities, as he 
was himself a good conversationalist, 
and could always interest almost any 
company, and seemed well fitted for a 
leader in any society. 

When young Quincy came to Rum- 
ney to stay, he had a good suit of 
clothes, about twenty dollars’ worth of 
books, and owed Mr. Jones for his law 
tuition two hundred dollars. 
all he owed. Mr. Weld gave him six 
months’ board and office-rent. The 
first year of his practice in Rumney, he 
paid from its avails his board for the 
remainder of the year, his debt to Jones 
in full, and for his clothing, and had 
two thousand dollars left. 
certainly a very good year’s work to 
begin with. But it was a time when 
every one bought on credit at the stores, 


This was 


This was 


and most every one got sued once a 
year, and many twice. I am told on 
good authority, that it was not uncom- 
mon for him, in his early practice, to 
make forty justice writs per month, 
which would be entered on the last 
Saturday of each month, which was the 
day for the justice courts at the lawyer's 
office. His entries at the terms of the 
court ‘of Common Pleas were propor- 
tionately large ; but more than three- 
fourths of all these actions were mere 
matters of collection, most of which 
were defaulted at the first term. 

But among so many suits there were 
of course many causes that were liti- 
gated, and Mr. Quincy soon exhibited 
the qualities necessary to make a suc- 
cessful lawyer. He had courage, energy, 
great diligence, and perseverance ; and 
he showed early a talent for debate and 
argument, an appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of law involved in his causes, and a 
knowledge of the reported cases, which 
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gave promise of the sound lawyer and 
the able advocate which he afterwards 
became. He early acquired the repu- 
tation of being “ plucky,” a good fight- 
er. The practice of making great 
numbers of writs, of suing almost all the 
people in a town in the course of the 
year, was not confined to Rumney, 
nor peculiar to Mr. Quincy. At that 
time in Grafton County it was the com- 
mon practice to multiply suits for mere 
purposes of collection far beyond any 
thing that is known or practised at the 
present day. I presume this was not 
confined to Grafton County, but my 
information in regard to other counties 
is not so full and reliable as in relation 
to that county. 

A year or two after coming to Rum- 
ney, Mr. Quincy and Mr. Weld went to 
Joston together on some _ business, 
While there, 
there came up a very cold easterly 
storm, during which Mr. Weld took a 
violent cold. 


Weld being a merchant. 


They started for home, 
and reached Londonderry, stopping at 
a hotel then kept by a Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Weld became worse, and could go 
no farther. Mr. Quincy went on as fast 
as possible for his wife, but before she 
arrived Mr. Weld was Mr. 
Quincy administered on his estate. 
He had an only child, a son, who died 
soon after the death of his father. Mrs. 
Weld lived with Mr. Quincy after this, 
until she died. 

Mr. Quincy married Mary Grace 
Weld, a daughter of Jabez H. Weld of 
Plymouth, April 5, 1819. 


dead. 


They moved 
at once upon the place where they 
afterwards lived in Rumney. Before 
this his office had been at first in or 
connected with the store of Mr. Oliver 
Weld, near where the Baptist meeting- 
house stands; then it was removed to 
an ell part of the house now occupied 
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by George L. Merrill; but after he was 
married he occupied an office, built by 
himself, near the house where he lived 
ever after. 

At the of Mr. Oliver Weld’s 
death, he owned a store, situated on the 
ground where the old Baptist meeting- 
house now stands, where he had done 


time 


business many years, and which at the 
time of his filled with 
Mr. Quincy took the goods at 
the appraisal, sold one-half to Mr. 
Brainard Ramsey, who had been clerk 
for Mr. Weld for some time, and was 


decease was 


goods. 


then doing Mr. Quincy’s business as 
deputy-sheriff. They formed a copart- 
nership, and did a good business for 
more than a year, Ramsey being the 
active partner. One day they had got 
a new supply of goods, costing eleven 
hundred dollars, into the store, which 
were lying unpacked on the counter 
and on the floor. In the evening Ram- 
sey was passing with his lamp near a 
large jar of ether (which accidentally 
was uncorked) on the shelf, when it took 
fire, exploded, and at once filled the 
building with flames. Ramsey escaped 
at the door, badly burned. The store 
and all its contents, including notes and 
books of account, consumed. 
They had taken off a list of the accounts 


due at the end of the first year’s busi- 


were 


ness, which were in Mr. Quincy’s office. 
Aside from these, they had to settle 
with their debtors for such sums as 
They lost 
largely on the debts, besides the whole 
stock of goods. 


they were willing to admit. 


This occurred on Sat- 
urday evening ; and Mr. Quincy remarks, 
“T remember that I had made fifteen 
dollars that afternoon, before a justice 
court.” By this occurrence he lost all 
he was then worth, and had to start 
anew in the world. He felt this the 
more keenly, as, at the time of the loss, 
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he was but recently married ; but it did 
not in the least check his efforts to get 
ahead in the world, and establish him- 
self as one of the leading members of 
the bar in that county. He and Ram- 
sey after a while sold out, and dissolved 
their co-partnership. 

Joseph Weld, a son of Jabez H., and 
a brother-in-law of Quincy, was trading 
in a new store which stood where the 
Methodist church now stands. Quincy 
became interested with him in this store. 
Abraham Ward was a clerk for them 
there ; and they made arrangements for 
him to open a store in New Hampton, 
where he and Mr. Quincy were en- 
gaged as partners several years, until 
Mr. Quincy bought the store in Rum- 
ney on the opposite side of the river, 
and they went into business together 
there as “ Ward & Quincy,” where they 
continued several years, until they were 
succeeded by their sons, D. S. Ward 
and S. H. Quincy, who continued the 
Mr. 
Quincy was connected with Mr. Abra- 
ham Ward in business some twenty- 


business there for many years. 


five years in all ; and he bears testimony 
to his faithfulness, his integrity, and 
good Christian character. 

For a few years, at first, Mr. Brainard 
Ramsey did his business as deputy- 
sheriff; but later he had William D. 
McQuesten of Wentworth for his depu- 
ty-sheriff, who did his business for more 
than twenty-five years, whom he re- 
garded as a very faithful and capable 
officer, and worthy man. 

Though Mr. Quincy was thus engaged 
for a large part of his life in mercantile 
business, yet he never let that interfere 
with his devotion to his chosen profes- 
sion, the law. He looked after the 
finances of the firm and the collection 
of the debts, and had a general super- 
vision of its affairs, but never confined 
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himself to the store, or the business of 
the store, to the neglect of his law. He 
early adopted the practice of trying his 
own causes, and arguing them at the law- 
terms, showing much self-reliance, as 
While 
he was a copartner in many mercantile 


well as a knowledge of the law. 


firms, he never had a partner in the 


law. Many students read law in his 
office and under his direction, yet 
none of them ever became partners 


with him. He preferred to have the 
entire management of his law-business 
all to himself. He 


his own way, to bear his own burdens, 


chose to work in 


and not to share his responsibilities or 
his fees, which were never exorbitant, 
with any partner. 

In 1824 he was elected as a member 
of the New-Hampshire House of Rep- 
resenatives from Rumney, and he was 
re-elected in 1825. He took a good 


position there as a young member. 
He was a ready debater and an effec- 
tive speaker. He took an active part 
in politics all through the active years 
of his life. He commenced life as a 
Federalist : but after coming to Rumney 
he became a Democrat, and always 
voted with that party, though later in 
life he differed from many in the party 
upon the question of the extension of 
slavery ; and, when the war of the Re- 
bellion broke out, he took open and 
decided ground in favor of the Union 
and the Union cause, and against seces- 
sion, rebellion, and disunion in all its 
forms. 
During the of Mr. 
Quincy’s practice, it was the custom 
for certain distinguished lawyers “ to 
ride the circuit,” as it was termed, 
and attend the courts in most of the 
counties in the State. Among these 
were Bartlett, Sullivan, Woodbury, E. 


Webster, Joseph Bell, and Joel Parker. 


early years 
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There were some of them engaged in 
most of the trials before the jury and 
in the law-courts, in Grafton County. 
Sometimes one of these appeared with 
Mr. Quincy, in his causes in the law- 
terms ; but he oftener appeared alone, 
until he had acquired a position at the 
bar which made his services desirable 
as senior counsel in assisting his younger 
brethren and others in the trial of their 
causes. 

In the later years of his practice he 
was engaged in most of the important 
trials in the eastern district, and in many 
in the western district, and in other coun- 
ties in the State. Among the lawyers 
nearly of his age, and with whom he 
was early associated in his practice, were 
Goodall and Woods and Livermore of 
Bath, Bellows of Littleton, Wilcox and 
Britton of Orford, Kittredge and Weeks 
of Canaan, Blaisdell of Lebanon, West- 
gate of Enfield, Thompson of Plymouth, 
and Thompson of Haverhill, and a 
little later Hibbard of Bath, and many 
others ; to say nothing of those who 
survive, and are now the oldest mem- 
bers of the bar in Grafton and other 
After I 
menced practice, Goodall and Wilcox 
and Quincy and Kittredge and Perley, 
soon followed by Hibbard and Morri- 


counties of the State. com- 


son, were for a time engaged in most 
of the trials, filling a large place in the 
trial and the law-terms of the courts 
in the county. 

In September, 1831, he, with his wife, 
joined the Calvinist Baptist Church in 
Rumney, of which he remained a mem- 
ber through life. He always took a 
deep interest in the prosperity of his 
church and of the denomination. I 
have been told that, after uniting with 
the church, thinking that he had not 
been sufficiently liberal in his contri- 
butions to religious objects, he gave a 














year’s income to charitable and benev- 
olent objects connected with his denom- 
ination. 
At any rate, he always contributed very 
liberally after this to charitable and 


This was probably correct. 


benevolent objects. 

After a few years he was elected one 
of the trustees of the academical and 
theological institution at New Hampton, 
N.H., and was soon made president of 
the same, which place he held for some 
sixteen years. ‘This school, though it 
had a large attendance of pupils, was 
This debt 
of several thousand dollars Mr. Quincy 


it the time largely in debt. 


was obliged to provide for, and become 
personally responsible for at the banks. 
\fter a time a decided effort was made 
to pay the debt, and a subscription was 
started in the denomination, which was 
successful in raising the larger part of 
the debt; and Mr. Quincy finally paid 
the balance himself, amounting to some 
fifteen hundred dollars, giving it to the 
institution, and then resigned the office 
of president and trustee, and left it free 
of debt and in prosperous circum- 
stances, exhorting them to keep clear 
the future. 


of debt in But this they 


did not do; and, when they became in- 
volved in debt again, he advised its 
removal to Vermont, which was accom- 
plished, and the buildings were pur- 
chased by the Free-will Baptists, who 
have had a school there ever since. 
He spent much time and money in its 
behalf; but he never regretted it, as he 
believed it was the means of doing 
great good. Mr. Quincy was also one 
of the trustees of Newton Theological 
Institution at Newton, Mass., and at- 
tended several meetings of the trustees 
in Boston. He was also a member of 
the Baptist home and foreign mis- 
sionary sccieties. 

In 1837 he was again elected a mem- 
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ber of the House of Representatives, 
and was re-elected in 1838, 1839, and 
1840. During these years he took a 
leading part in the business of the House. 
It was during this time that the State 
Asylum for the Insane was founded. 
Mr. Quincy was active in procuring 
such legislation as was necessary for its 
establishment. He one of the 
locating committee, who finally fixed 


was 


upon its present favorable location, and 
was one of the first board of trustees 
of the institution, and always took a 
deep interest in its prosperity. 

During this time also a controversy 
arose in regard to the management of 
the affairs of the State-prison by the 
late warden, Major Abner P. Stinson, 
which excited great interest through 
the State. 


sometimes known as the students’ voting- 


Also an Act was passed, 


law, which excited much interest at 


Dartmouth College, and the several 
academies and literary institutions in 
the State. In all 
Mr. Quincy was the champion of his 


these controversies 
party, and sustained himself well as a 
debater, a tactician, and a leader. 

In 1841 Mr. Quincy was elected a 
member of the New-Hampshire Senate, 
and was re-elected in 1842, and was 
chosen president of that body for both 
of these years. It was under his pres- 
idency, in 1842, that the revised stat- 
utes of the State were enacted. He was 
afterwards returned as a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1850, 
also in 1859 and in 1860; making nine 
years in all that he was a member of the 
House, and two years of the Senate. 

After the charter of the Boston, Con- 
cord,and Montreal Railroad was granted 
in 1844, a large meeting was held at 
Plymouth, to take measures for an 
organization under the charter, at which 
Mr. Quincy presided. A committee 
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was appointed to select a board of 
managers, and present their names to 
the meeting. Mr. Quincy’s name was 
presented as first on the list, but he 
declined to serve ; it being business to 
which he was wholly unaccustomed, and 
not congenial to his feelings and habits 
of business. The committee retired 
again, and reported in the same way ; 
but he still declining, they retired the 
third time, and after long discussion 
reported in the same way again, at the 
same time announcing that they could 
not agree upon any other man to head 
the list, and that, unless he would accept, 
the meeting must dissolve without 
effecting an organization. Under these 
circumstances he was pressed by his 
friends to accept, and finally yielded 
very reluctantly to their wishes. 

The Northern Railroad was chartered 
about the same time, as was also the 
Passumpsic Road in Vermont. For 
some time there was an impression 
in this State, that but one route could 
be built from Concord northerly to 
Connecticut River, and the Passumpsic 
was for a time in a quandary as to 
which of the two it had better unite 
with; that is, which of the two was 
most likely to be built so as to give 
them a good connection. They were 
at first inclined to favor the Boston, 
Concord, and Montreal Road, and gave 
them great encouragement. But the 
first that Mr. Quincy knew, they had 
formed a union with the Northern 
Road, and were just closing up their 
contract with that road. 

The competition was very sharp be- 
tween the Northern and the Montreal, 
and this decision of the Passumpsic 
for a time turned the balance in favor 
of the Northern. They succeeded in 
getting their stock subscribed more 
readily, and made more rapid progress 





with their road, than the other ; and, but 
for the great energy and perseverance 
of Mr. Quincy, it is doubtful if the 
Montreal Road had not failed of com- 
pletion. There was an attempt on 
the part of some of the friends of the 
Concord and Passumpsic roads to give 
currency to the impression that the 
Montreal could not raise the funds to 
build their road. Mr. Quincy had ar- 
ranged with a firm in Boston to pro- 
cure the rails of a particular pattern in 
England, to put upon the track from 
Concord to Sanbornton. But this firm 
heard so much of the bankruptcy of the 
road, and of their utter inability to pay, 
and the pattern not being such as the 
other roads used, that they omitted to 
send the order by the steamer that was 
to have carried it. As soon as this was 
known, Mr. Quincy went at once to 
Boston, notified the firm that their ser- 
vices were no longer desired on behalf 
of the road, employed an agent, and 
sent him to England by the very next 
steamer, who purchased the iron there, 
and forwarded it, by which a saving 
was made to the road of some twenty 
thousand dollars. 

He was indefatigable in his efforts to 
get up subscriptions, and to interest 
the public in the enterprise, until he 
finally got the road to Plymouth, where 
the opponents of the road proclaimed 
it would stop and go no farther. But 
he had fully enlisted in the cause, and 
he was bound to see it through; and 
so it went to Wentworth, and then to 
Warren, and then to East Haverhill, 
and so on to Connecticut River. At 
this point the Passumpsic Road op- 
posed their making connections on the 
Vermont side ; but, after a sharp litiga- 
tion in that State, that point was car- 
ried, and the Montreal Road was finally 
completed. 
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I moved to Wentworth in June, 1847 ; 
and from that time I was familiar with 
all the proceedings, and attended many 
of their meetings: and although Mr. 
Quincy had many strong friends who 
worked with him and stood by him 
faithfully, yet he was evidently the lead- 
ing spirit in the enterprise ; and with- 
out him I do not believe the Boston, 
Concord, and Montreal Railroad would 
have been built when it was. His whole 
heart and soul were in the work. He 
had perseverance, energy, 
abundant means, a strong will, elo- 
All these he 
used, and taxed as it were, to their 
utmost ; and he succeeded. 


courage, 


quence, and influence. 


This was the crowning work of his 
life, and it was accomplished against 
the most violent opposition and the 
most formidable obstacles. When new 
difficulties and new emergencies arose, 
he soon made himself master of the 
situation ; showing that his mind was 
fertile in resources, and that his will 
was indomitable. This cost him more 
sleepless nights than all the other busi- 
ness of his life. It was not a matter 
of speculation with him, nor was it the 
desire to increase his wealth; but he 
regarded the enterprise as one of great 
public benefit, he considered the oppo- 
sition to the road as altogether selfish, 
unjust, and inexcusable. He had be- 
come connected with the road at the 
urgent solicitations of his friends, and 
not by any seeking of his own ; and he 
saw that he must either fight or fail ; 
and, believing his cause to be just, he 
was bound not to fail, but to succeed, 
at whatever cost of labor or of means. 
Taking into the account the depreci- 
ation of his stock, I am satisfied that 
he was many thousands poorer on 
account of his connection with the 
road, but he succeeded; and with him, 
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under these circumstances, success was 
more than money. He was president 
of this road for some sixteen years, 
commencing with 1844 ; and as long as 
he lived he took a great interest in its 
prosperity. 

Oct. 20, 1845, Mr. Quincy married 
Miss Harriet Tufts of Rumney, N.H. 
He had early been elected a director 
in the bank at Plymouth, N.H., which 
place he held some twenty years, and 
until its charter expired, and it was 
closed. He was early very successful 
in financial matters. He made most of 
his money in his profession, aided by 
his connection with mercantile busi- 
His connection with the rail- 
road gave him considerable business, 
and at times interfered with his regular 
After 
a time his experience in railroad affairs 
and litigation led to his being retained 
as counsel in many important railroad 
cases outside his own county. 


ness. 


business, and was a hinderance. 


For many years he was in the habit 
of spending his winters in Concord, and 
afterwards in Boston; but he always 
kept his home at Rumney, to which he 
could return in the summer, and have 
his family and friends around him. 
About 1862 he fell at his hotel in 
Concord, by slipping on the floor, and 
broke his thigh of his well limb, after 
which he became more helpless than 
before ; and after this he had his car- 
riage arranged very low, so as to be 
easy of ingress and egress. And he 
did not after that, as he says, “ go into 
a court-house ;”’ but he always attend- 
ed the terms of court, and arranged 
all his matters, and attended* to hear- 
ings, at his room or hotel, and really 
continued in quite active professional 
business till after 1870, a period of 
about fifty-five years. 

On the eleventh day of June, 1868, 
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he was married to Mrs. Mary H. Dix, 
a native of Boston, but then residing 
with her father at Woburn, Mass. Her 
brother had before this married Mr. 
Quincy’s second daughter; and both 
he and his father were for many years 
connected with “The Boston Journal.” 
Mrs. Quincy had one daughter by a 
former marriage. 

Mr. Quincy was an able and success- 
ful criminal lawyer, being retained for 
the defence in more criminal prose- 
cutions, for many years, than any other 
lawyer in the county. He also took an 
active part in the Legislature in assist- 
ing Sylvester Marsh, the inventor, to 
obtain a charter for the Mount Wash- 
ington Railroad, the successful con- 
struction and operation of which has 
proved to be one of the great achieve- 
ments of modern times. He took an 
interest in all measures for the public 
improvement. In the later years of his 
life he was rather a peacemaker than 
a promoter of litigation, among his 
old friends and neighbors at Rumney, 
advising them to settle their disputes 
in a friendly way, without resort to the 
law. 

Upon the breaking out of the war, 
he did what he could to support the 
national administration and the Union 
cause. He was appointed by Gov. 
Berry as a recruiting officer and draft- 
ing commissioner, and faithfully dis- 
charged the duties of said office. He 
gave a hundred dollars to the first four 
volunteers in Rumney. He furnished 
substitutes for his two sons, though one 
of them had been drafted, and excused 
for physical disability. He took some 
of the first bonds offered by the Gov- 
ernment, in order to show his confi- 
dence in its stability. He gave all his 
fees to those who enlisted under him. 
He contributed largely in aid of the 





sick and wounded soldiers, and freely 
gave his services when required to aid 
the soldiers and their families. He 
used his influence in the town to have 
them raise the money at once to pay 
all bounties and war expenses, so that 
at the close of the war the town of 
Rumney, almost alone in the county, 
was free from debt, while all the towns 
around were deeply involved ; and many 
of them have not even now, after twenty 
years, fully paid their war debt. 

He was for many years president of 
the bar in Grafton County ; and he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Brown University at Providence, 
R.I. For the last few years of his life 





he was more feeble, and remained most- 
ly at home with his family, riding out in 
pleasant weather. I called on him fre- 
quently during these years, and received 
several written notes from him. His 
hand was steady ; and he wrote the same 
fair hand after he was eighty years old 
that he had previously done, without 
any sign of nervousness or trembling. 

He was in the habit of studying his 
law-books, and reading his newspapers, 
to the last. He took a deep interest 
in the reported decisions of the State, 
reading them through in course, as 
they appeared, long after he had given 
up his active practice. He continued 
to take a deep interest in the affairs of 
the church at Rumney, of which he was 
a member so long as he lived. 

His mind was strong and vigorous, 
his intellect clear, his memory good. 
He could converse upon the current 
topics of the day as well as upon his 
law and his railroad business. The last 
time I saw him was a few months be- 
fore his death. I called upon him at 
his home for an hour; and though it 
was with difficulty that he could move 
about much, yet, as he sat in his chair, 

















he was so bright, his mind so active, 
his conversation so agreeable, that I 
left him feeling that “his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.” He 
died Jan. 19, 1875, of typhoid-pneumo- 
nia, after an illness of less than twenty- 
four hours. 

His widow and five children survive 
him, — four by his first wife, and the fifth 
by his second wife, two sons and three 
daughters as follows: Mrs. Martha 
Grace Sleeper, Samuel Hatch Quincy, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Frances Dix, Josiah 
Quincy, and Mrs. Mary Ann Kinsman. 
At the time of Mr. Quincy’s death, his 
two sons resided at Rumney, but have 
Mass., 
where they now reside ; and their sisters 


since removed to Lancaster, 
all reside in that vicinity. Mrs. Quincy 
with her daughter, Miss Mary H. Dix, 
occupies the old homestead at Rum- 
ney. She has made some changes and 
improvements in the outbuildings and 


but the house, and par- 


surroundings ; 
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ticularly the office, remain substantially 
the same as when Mr. Quincy left 
them. 

The lessons taught by the life of Mr. 
Quincy are important, and, at the same 
time, perfectly apparent. Firs¢, that 
nothing good or true or great or excel- 
lent in human life can be achieved 
without labor and perseverance. Labor 
conquers all things; and well-directed 
and long-continued effort on the part 
of a mind of fair capacity will insure 
success, when genius or wealth alone 
would be sure to fail. Second, that, to 
a young man of talent, poverty, in nine 
cases out of every ten, is a richer 
legacy by far than wealth or power or 
influence, or all combined. Adversity 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the 
will, quickens the wit, teaches self-reli- 
ance, and insures success, where there 
is an intellect to sharpen, a will to 
strengthen, wit to quicken, and a fair 
amount of self to rely upon. 


eo 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S LAMENT. 


By Mary H. WHEELER. 


THE summer sun with stately grace 
Had risen, till his radiant face 
Hung o’er the western sky. 


The sultry air was still; no breeze 


Crept up to rustle through the trees. 


The landscape, all in languid ease, 
Lay sleeping neath the eye. 


All faint and weary with the heat, 
I sought a quiet, cool retreat 

Among the Crystal Hills ; 
Where, resting on the mossy ground, 
By cool green shadows hedged around, 
I listened to the lulling sound 


Of distant mountain rills. 






































New Hampshire's Lament. 


The partridge-vine and pale twin-flower 

Were carpet woven through that bower, 
With many a fern thereby ; 

A fallen tree before me lay, 

And just beyond, a little way, 

A craggy height rose, lichen gray, 
Against the glimmering sky. 


The quiet hour, the grateful shade, 

The murmur by the waters made, 
Conspired to charm the air ; 

Or did the elves and sprites, that dwell 

In hidden nooks of wooded dell, 

Around me weave their mystic spell 
While idly dreaming there ? 


I saw, above the rocky height, 
A queenly form appear in sight, 

In shadowy raiment clad. 
The regal face and calm clear eye 
Looked ever onward through the sky, 
As if intent on purpose high ; 

But all the face was sad. 


I heard a voice of deep, low tone, 

Like oak-leaves by the night-breeze blown, 
When all around is still. 

These mellow accents seemed to flow 

In swaying cadence, to and fro ; 

And every word, breathed e’er so low, 
Would through the silence thrill. 


“ Greenly all my fields are growing, and my silvery streams are flowing 
Down the daisy-dimpled meadows, through my valleys to the sea ; 

All my woods are green and tender, glowing in the sunlight splendor, 
While the breeze-inviting shadows underlie each shrub and tree. 


“To the northward, crowned in glory, stand my mountains, grim and hoary, 
Granite-ribbed and granite-crested, with their foreheads to the sky. 
Where the forests dark are leaning o’er the valleys intervening, 
Sylvan lakes, all silver-breasted, mirror-like in beauty lie. 


“On my slopes to southward leading, fearlessly the flocks are feeding ; 
And beneath my lowland willows, quiet reigneth evermore ; 

While, with never-ceasing motion, the old mystery-loving ocean 

Rolls his anthem-bearing billows on my echo-haunted shore. 














New Hampshire's Lament. 


“There are pleasant, sheltered places hidden ’mid my mountain mazes ; 
There are bold and craggy ledges where the eagle rests her wing; 

There are cascades loudly brawling, and deep rivers hoarsely falling ; 
There are darkly shaded hedges where the timid thrushes sing. 


“Steamers on my lakes are sailing, with their cloud-veils backward trailing, 
In and out between my islands, green as those of fairy tales ; 

While the rail-cars, onward steaming, find an echo to their screaming 
In the hamlets on my highlands, and the cities in my vales. 


“ Strangers come in days of leisure, travelling through my lands for pleasure, 
Climbing up my rugged mountains, to their summits steep and bare ; 
Gazing far with eyes admiring, and with voices never tiring, 
Praising all my pearly fountains and my pure and bracing air. 


“ But my children, loved so dearly, they whose voices rang so clearly 
Through my woods and o’er my waters, and along each mountain side, 

‘They who sported ’mid my flowers, learned love’s lessons in my bowers, 
Bravest sons and fairest daughters, they are scattered far and wide. 


“ Basking in the faded glory of the lands of ancient story, 
Searching o’er the buried treasures of a long-forgotten race, 
’Mid the famous or the lowly, find they aught so pure and holy 
As the simple loves and pleasures clustering round their native place? 


“ Find they on the Western prairies, or amid the gold-veined quarries, 
Warmer hearts or kindlier faces than they left upon my strand ? 

Are there ties more true and tender, that thus lightly they surrender 
All the old familiar places hallowed by their household band ? 


“When the sabbath bells are pealing, are no dreams around them stealing, — 
Dreams of sabbaths, calm and holy, 'mid the scenes their childhood knew, 
When the very sky seemed blending with the earnest prayers ascending, 
While the golden sun went slowly up the tranquil cloudless blue? 


“In the crowded streets of strangers, toiling on ’mid cares and dangers, 
Through the roar of nearer noises and the far-off busy hum, 

Hear they not my trout-brooks falling, and my breezy shade-trees calling, 
With their loving, luring voices, ever calling, come, oh, come? 


“Come, oh, come ! for even gladness wears a look akin to sadness, 

And a plaintive strain is throbbing through the wild-bird’s song of glee. 
In the sunlight’s golden glimmer, one may trace a farewell shimmer ; 

And too tear-like is the dropping of the dew-drop from the tree. 


“Come, for others now are straying where your little feet were playing ; 
Many a ruined roof is falling where a bright home used to be ; 

Tangled weed and brier are creeping where your kindred dead are sleeping ; 

Hear me, day and night I’m calling, come, my children, come to me.” 
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Literary Notes. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS have just added Mr. 
WILLIAM Biack’s new novel, White Heather, 
to their library edition of that popular novel- 
ist’s works. 


Mr. Epwin PEars’s book on Zhe Fall of 
Constantinople will rank among the most im- 
portant historical works of recent years. Its 
theme is the fourth Crusade, which, organized 
by Pope INNOcENT III. in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and intended to pro- 
ceed through Egypt to drive the Moslems from 
the Holy Land,—“to avenge the shame of 
Jesus Christ, and to reconquer Jerusalem,” — 
was diverted from its mission by the machina- 
tions of Venice, and turned against the East- 
ern metropolis. The narrative is one of 
absorbing interest, especially at the present 
time. It is, so to speak, the opening chapter 
of a portion of history which events appear to 
be rapidly hastening to a conclusion, inasmuch 
as the siege and sack of the Byzantine capital 
by the Crusaders, by crippling her resources, 
rendered her subsequently an easy prey to the 
Turks, and thus virtually led to the Moham- 
medan domination in south-eastern Europe. 
Mr. PEARs’s residence in Constantinople has 
placed at his disposal the most ample facili- 
ties for the study of the subject in its minutest 
details, and he has made full vse of his oppor- 
tunities. His style is sober and dignified. In 
dealing with disputed questions, he exhibits a 
spirit of thoroughness in examination, and of 
judicial fairness in decision, which cannot fail 
to win the admiration and confidence of the 
reader. The book has just been issued by 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Mr. HowarpD PYLE has just issued in book 
form, through HARPER & BROTHERS, a col- 
lection of the charming old-fashioned verses 
and stories, with quaint illustrations, which he 
has been contributing for the past two years 
to Harper’s Young People. The volume, en- 
titled Pepper and Salt, a Seasoning for Young 
Folk, forms a most attractive holiday book for 
children. 


WILL CARLETON’s new book of verse, City 
Ballads, will maintain his reputation as a true 
poet of the people. Its pages vary consider- 
ably in respect to merit; but he shows himself 


everywhere able alike to comprehend and ex 
press the emotions of the men and women 
whom we all have around us, and part of 
whose lives we ourselves are, and the facts 
and scenes which afford those emotions ex 
pression. In this book are set forth, with a 
large variety of form, the experiences and 
reflections of a young student and an elderly 
farmer, each from the country, as they wander 
about the city and see its sights; and some 
suggested themes also are treated. Fun and 
pathos, fact and philosophy, alike are con- 
tained in these poems ; and some good pictures 
help to render them enjoyable. They are 
certain to be popular. Indeed, some have 
been printed and established their 
already. [HARPER & BROTHERS. 


credit 
$2.00.] 


The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics, by Dr. T. 
D. ENGLISH, contains more than a score of 
poems from his pen, founded upon incidents 
in the early history of our country, especially 
the Revolutionary war. The 
something of a gift in his line. One or two 
of his poems have much of the ring of Ma- 
caulay’s lays, and all are spirited and effective 
in a high degree. There are many portraits 
and other illustrations; and, so far as we have 
examined, we have found the historical pre- 
liminary statements accurately and carefully 
prepared. The boys will welcome the vol- 
[HARPER & BROTHERS. $2.00.] 


author has 


ume. 


HERMANN GRIMM’S recent series of re- 
markable articles on subjects connected with 
modern literature, which have attracted the 
attention of scholars throughout Europe, 
have been translated by Miss Sarah H. 
Adams, and will shortly make their appear- 
ance from the press of Cupples, Upham, & 
Co., under the general heading of “ Litera- 
ture.” The topics embrace such subjects as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Voltaire, Frederick 
the Great, Macaulay, Bettina von Arnim, the 
brothers Grimm, Albert Diirer, Dante, etc. 
It is seldom that an author stands so com- 
pletely alone in his greatness as Hermann 
Grimm in Germany to-day. Like Goethe in 
his generation, he stands forth the single, sol- 
itary man of genius left to modern German 
literature. 
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HISTORIC TREES. 


By L. 


THE WASHINGTON ELM. 

At the north end of the Common 
in Old Cambridge stands the famous 
Washington Elm, which 
oftener visited, 


been 
sketched, 
and written up for the press, than any 
other tree in America. 


has 
measured, 


It is of goodly 


L. 


DAME. 


to develop a tree larger than the Wash- 
ington Elm. 

When Governor Winthrop and 
Lieutenant-Governor Dudley, in 1630, 
rode along the banks of the Charles 
in quest of a suitable site for the capital 
of their colony, it is barely possible the 





THE WASHINGTON ELM. 


[From D. Lothrop & Company’s Young Folks’ Life of Washington. ] 


proportions, but, as far as girth of trunk 
and spread of branches constitute the 
claim upon our respect, there are many 
nobler specimens of the American elm 
in historic Middlesex. 

Extravagant claims have been made 
with regard to its age, but it is extreme- 
ly improbable that any tree of this 
species has ever rounded out its third 
century. Under favorable conditions, 
the growth of the elm is very rapid, 
a single century sometimes sufficing 


It would be 
a pleasant conceit to link the thrifty 
growth of the young sapling with the 
steady advancement of the new settle- 


great elm was in being. 


ment, enshrining it as a sort of guardian 
genius of the place, the living witness 
of progress in Cambridge from the first 
feeble beginnings. 

The life of the tree, however, proba- 
bly does not date farther back than the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
In its early history there was nothing 
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to distinguish it from its peers of the 
greenwood. When the surrounding 
forest fell beneath the axe of the wood- 
man, the trees conspicuous for size and 
beauty escaped the general destruction ; 
among these was the Washington Elm ; 
but there is no evidence that it sur- 
passed its companions. 

Tradition states that another large 
elm once stood on the northwest 
corner of the Common, under which 
the Reverend George Whitefield, the 
Wesleyan evangelist, preached in 1745. 
Others claim that it was the Washing- 
ton Elm under which the sermon was 
delivered. The two trees stood near 
each other, and the hearers were doubt- 
less scattered under each. But the 
great elm was destined to look down 
upon scenes that stirred the blood even 
more than the vivid eloquence of a 
Whitefield. Troublous times had come, 
and the mutterings of discontent were 
voicing themselves in more and more 
articulate phrase. The old tree must 
have been privy to a great deal of 
treasonable talk — at first, whispered 
with many misgivings, under the cover 
of darkness; later, in broad daylight, 
fearlessly spoken aloud. The smoke 
of bonfires, in which blazed the futile 
proclamations of the King, was wafted 
through its branches. It saw the hasty 
burial, by night, of the Cambridge men 
who were slain upon the nineteenth of 
April, 1775 ; it saw the straggling arrival 
of the beaten, but not disheartened, 
survivors of Bunker Hill; it saw the 
Common — granted to the town as a 
training-field — suddenly transformed 
to a camp, under General Artemas 
Ward, commander-in-chief of the 
Massachusetts troops. 

The crowning glory in the life of the 
great elm was at hand. On the twenty- 
first of June, Washington, without allow- 


ing himself time to take leave of his 
family, set out on horseback from Phila- 
delphia, arriving at Cambridge on the 
second of July. Sprightly Dorothy 
Dudley in her Journal describes the 
exercises of the third, with the florid 
eloquence of youth. 

“To-day, he (Washington) formally 
took command, under one of the grand 
old elms on the Common. It was a 
magnificent sight. The majestic figure 
of the General, mounted upon his horse 
beneath the wide-spreading branches 
of the patriarch tree; the multitude 
thronging the plain around, and the 
houses filled with interested spectators 
of the scene, while the air rung with 
shouts of enthusiastic welcome, as he 
drew his sword, and thus declared 
himself Commander-in-chief of the 
Continental army.” 

Dorothy does not specify under which 
elm Washington stood. It is safely 
inferable from her language that our 
tree was one of several noble elms 
which at this time were standing upon 
the Common. 

Although no contemporaneous pen 
seems to have pointed out the exact 
tree beyond all question, happily the 
day is not so far distant from us that 
oral testimony is inadmissible. Of this 
there is enough to satisfy the most 
captious critic. 

Where the stone church is now situ- 
ated, there was formerly an old gam- 
brel-roofed house, in which the Moore 
family lived during the Revolution. 
The situation was very favorable for 
observation, commanding the highroad 
from Watertown to Cambridge Com- 
mon, and directly opposite the great 
elm. From the windows of this house 
the spectators saw the ceremony to 
good advantage, and one of them, 
styled, in 1848, the “venerable Mrs. 
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Moore,” lived to point out the tree, 
and describe the glories of the occasion, 
seventy-five years afterward. Fathers, 
who were eyewitnesses standing be- 
neath this tree, have told the story to 
their sons, and those sons have not yet 
passed away. There is no possibility 
that we are paying our vows at a 
counterfeit shrine. 

Great events which mark epochs in 
history, bestow an imperishable dignity 
even upon the meanest objects with 
which they are associated. When 
Washington drew his sword beneath 
the branches, the great elm, thus dis- 
tinguished above its fellows, passed at 
once into history, henceforward to be 
known as the Washington Elm. 

“Under the brave old tree 
Our fathers gathered in arms, and swore 
They would follow the sign their banners bore, 
And fight till the land was free.” — Holmes. 

The elm was often honored by the 
presence of Washington, who, it is 
said, had a platform built among the 
branches, where, we may suppose, he 
used to ponder over the plans of the 
campaign. The Continental army, born 
within the shade of the old tree, over- 
flowing the Common, converted Cam- 
bridge into a fortified camp. Here, 
too, the flag of thirteen stripes for the 
first time swung to the breeze. 

These were the palmy days of the 
elm. When the tide of war set away 
from New England, the Washington 
Elm fell into unmerited neglect. The 
struggling patriots had no time for 
sentiment ; and when the war came to 
an end they were too busy in shaping 
the conduct of the government, and 
in repairing their shattered fortunes, to 
pay much attention to trees. It was 
not until the great actors in those days 
were rapidly passing away, that their 
descendants turned with an affectionate 


regard to the enduring monuments in- 
separably associated with the fathers. 
Among these, the Washington Elm 
deservedly holds a high rank. 

On the third of July, 1875, the 
citizens of Cambridge celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s assuming the command of the 
army. The old tree was the central 
figure of the occasion. The American 
flag floated above the topmost branches, 
and a profusion of smaller flags waved 
amid the foliage. Never tree received 
a more enthusiastic ovation. 

It is enclosed by a circular iron 
fence erected by the Reverend Daniel 
Austin. Outside the fence, but under 
the branches, stands a granite tablet 
erected by the city of Cambridge, 
upon which is cut an_ inscription 
written by Longfellow : — 

UNDER THIS TREE 


WASHINGTON 
FIRST TOOK COMMAND 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY, 
JULY 3p, 1775. 


In 1850, it still retained its graceful 
proportions ; its great limbs were in- 
tact, and it showed few traces of age. 
Within the past twenty-five years, it has 
been gradually breaking up. 

In 1844, its girth, three feet from the 
ground, where its circumference is least, 
was twelve feet two and a half inches. 
In 1884, at the same point, it measures 
fourteen feet one inch ; a gain so slight 
that the rings of annual growth must be 
difficult to trace — an evidence of wan- 
ing vital force. The grand subdivisions 
of the trunk are all sadly crippled; 
unsightly bandages of zinc mask the 
progress of decay; the symptoms of 
approaching dissolution are painfully 
evident, especially in the winter season. 
In summer, the remaining vitality ex- 
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pends itself in a host of branchlets 
which feather the limbs, and give rise 
to a false impression of vigor. 

Never has tree been cherished with 
greater care, but its days are numbered. 
A few years more or less, and, like 
Penn’s Treaty Elm and the famous 
Charter Oak, it will be numbered with 
the things that were. 


THE ELIOT OAK 


Wuen John Eliot had become a 
power among the Indians, with far- 
reaching sagacity he judged it best to 
separate his converts from the whites, 
and accordingly, after much inquiry and 
toilsome search, gathered them into a 
community at Natick —an old Indian 
name formerly interpreted as “a place 
of hills,” but now generally admitted to 
mean simply “ my land.” Anticipating 
the policy which many believe must 
eventually be adopted with regard to 
the entire Indian question, Eliot made 
his settlers land-owners, conferred upon 
them the right to vote and hold office. 
impressed upon them the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and taught 
them the rudiments of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. 

In the summer of 1651, the Indians 
built a framed edifice, which answered, 
as is the case to-day in many small 
cou.try towns, the double purpose of 
a schoolroom on week-days, and a 
sanctuary on the Sabbath. Professor 
C. E. Stowe once called that building 
the first known theological seminary of 
New England, and said that for real 
usefulness it was on a level with, if not 
above, any other in the known world. 

It is assumed that two oaks, one of 
the red, and the other of the white, 
species, of which the present Eliot Oak 
is the survivor, were standing near this 
first Indian church. The early records 
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of Eliot’s labors make no mention of 
these trees. Adams, in his Life of Eliot, 
says: “It would be interesting if we 
could identify some of the favorite 
places of the Indians in this vicinity,” 
but fails to find sufficient data. Bigelow 
(or Biglow, according to ancient spell- 
ing), in his History of Natick, 1830, 
states: ‘‘ There are two oaks near the 
South Meeting-house, which have un- 
doubtedly stood there since the days of 
Eliot.” It is greatly to be regretted 
that the writer did not state the evi- 
dence upon which his conclusion was 
based. 

Bacon, in his History of Natick, 
1856, remarks: “ The oak standing a 
few rods to the east of the South Meet- 
ing-house bears every evidence of an 
age greater than that of the town, and 
was probably a witness of Eliot’s 
first visit to the ‘ place of hills.” It 
would be quite possible to subscribe 
to this conclusion, while dissenting en- 
tirely from the premises. It will be 
noticed that Bacon relies upon the ap- 
pearance of the tree as a proof of its 
age. His own measurement, fourteen 
and a half feet circumference at two 
feet from the ground, is not necessarily 
indicative of more than a century’s 
growth. 

The writer upon Natick, in Drake’s 
Historic Middlesex, avoids expressing 
an opinion. “Tradition links these 
trees with the Indian Missionary.” For 
very long flights of time, tradition — as 
far as the age of trees is concerned — 
cannot at all be relied upon; within 
the narrow limits involved in the pres- 
ent case, it may be received with 
caution. 

The Red Oak which stood nearly 
in front of the old Newell Tavern, was 
the original Eliot Oak. Mr. Austin 
Bacon, who is familiar with the early 
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history and legends of Natick, states 
that “ Mr. Samuel Perry, a man who 
could look back to 1749, often said 
that Mr. Peabody, the successor to 
Eliot, used to hitch his horse by that 
tree every Sabbath, because Eliot used 
to hitch his there.” 

This oak was originally very tall ; the 
top was probably broken off in the 
tremendous September gale of 1815 ; 
as it was reported to be in a muti- 
lated condition in 1820. Time, how- 
ever, partially concealed the disaster 
by means of a vigorous growth of 
the remaining branches. In 1830, it 
measured seventeen feet in circum- 
ference two feet from the ground. It 
had now become a tree of note, and 
would probably have monopolized the 
honors to the exclusion of the present 
Eliot Oak, had it not met with an un- 
timely end. The keeper of che tavern 
in front of which it stood had the tree 
cut down in May, 1842. This act occa- 
sioned great indignation, and gave rise 
to a lawsuit at Framingham, “which was 
settled by the offenders against public 
opinion paying the costs and planting 
trees in the public green.” A cartload 
of the wood was carried to the trial, 
and much of it was taken home by the 
spectators to make into canes and other 
relics, 

“ The King is dead, long live the King !” 
Upon the demise of the old monarch, 
the title naturally passed to the White 
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Oak, its neighbor, another of the race 
of Titans, standing conveniently near, 
of whose early history very little is 
positively known beyond the fact that 
it is an old tree; and with the title 
passed the traditions and reverence 
that gather about crowned heads. 

Mrs. Stowe has given it a new claim 
to notice, for beneath it, according to 
Drake’s Historic Middlesex, “Sam Law- 
son, the good-natured, lazy story-teller, 
in Oldtown Folks, put his blacksmith’s 
shop. It was removed when the church 
was built.” 

The present Eliot Oak stands east 
of the Unitarian meeting-house, which 
church is on or near the spot where 
Eliot’s first church stood. It measured, 
January, 1884, seventeen feet in cir- 
cumference at the ground; fourteen 
feet two inches at four feet above. It 
is a fine old tree, and it is not improb- 
able — though it is unproven —that it 
dates back to the first settlement of 
Natick. 

“Thou ancient oak! whose myriad leaves are loud 
With sounds of unintelligible speech, 
Sounds as of surges on a shingly beach, 
Or multitudinous murmurs of a crowd; 
With some mysterious gift of tongues endowed 
Thou speakest a different dialect to each. 
To me a language that no man can teach, 
Of a lost race long vanished like a cloud, 
For underneath thy shade, in days remote, 
Seated like Abraham at eventide, 
Beneath the oak of Mamre, the unknown 
Apostle of the Indian, Eliot, wrote 


His Bible in a language that hath died, 
And is forgotten save by thee alone.” — Longfellow. 
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THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE.* 


By COLONEL THOMAS P. CHENEY. 


[Superintendent New England Division United States Railway Mail Service.] 


Ir is not the purpose of this paper 
to give a history of the growth of this 
important branch of the government 
service, so much as to impart, perhaps 
to an indifferent degree, the methods 
of its intricate workings, and the care 
and study employed to expedite the 
vast correspondence of the country. A 
system as colossal as the Railway Mail 






railroads in different parts of the country 
promises within a few years to give 
great rapidity to the movements of 
travelers, and it is a subject worthy of 
inquiry whether measures may now be 
taken to secure the transportation of 
the mail upon them. Already have the 
railroads between Frenchtown in Mary- 
land and New Castle in Delaware, and 
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YE FASTE MAILE OF YE OLDEN TYME. 


Service of this country is, could not be 
organized but through a process of 
development meeting needs as they 
arise. This development is best shown 
by a comparative illustration from an 
early date to the present time. 

In 1811, there were 2,403 post-offices, 
and during the year the mail was carried 
46,380 miles in stages, and 61,171 miles 
in sulkies and on horseback. In Post- 
master-General Barry’s report for the 
fiscal year ending November 1, 1834, 
it is said, that, “The multiplication of 


between Camden and South Amboy in 
New Jersey, afforded great and import- 
ant facilities to the transmission of the 
great Eastern mail.” The lines of rail- 
way at that time, 1834, amounted to 
seventy-eight miles. 

In 1838, the Railway Mail Service 
began with 1,913 miles of railroad 
throughout the country. In 1846, mails 
were carried over 4,092 miles of rail- 
way, which increased in 1882 to 100,- 
563 miles. 

The miles of annual transportation 


' * Illustrated by pen and ink sketches furnished by the author. 
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of mail by railroad in 1852 amounted 
to 11,082,768, which increased to 
113,995,318 in 1882, with an increase 
in the number of Railway Mail Service 
employees from 43 in 1846 to 3,072 
in 1882. This wonderful expansion 
was but proportional with the develop- 
ment of the country at large. At the 
close of the war of the Rebellion, busi- 
ness was at its height. Industry and 
intelligence were seeking together new 
channels for their diffusion. The Pacific 
Railway was the grand conception that 
met this demand, and by its means were 
united the borders of the continent, and 
communication thus made more fre- 
quent and rapid between our interior, 
the West, and Europe : the most ancient 
civilization of the world in the Orient 
greeted the youngest in the Occident, 
and completed the girdle about the 
earth. 

The lumbering stage and caravan 
laboring across the plains, and the 
swift mustang flying from post to post, 
frequently intercepted by the wily 
savage, were but things of yesterday, 
though fast becoming legendary. When 
those slower methods by which corre- 
spondence was conveyed at a great 
expense and delay, and current litera- 
ture was to a great extent debarred, 
were supplanted by a continuous line 
of stages, it was considered a revolution 
in the wheel of progress, and the con- 
summation. The possible accomplish- 
ments of the present day, if entertained 
at all at that time, were in general con- 
sidered Munchausen, and not difficulties 
to be surmounted by practical engineer- 
ing and undaunted perseverance. The 
civilization of the world has kept pace 
with its channels of communication and 
has accordingly rendered invaluable 
aid to it. In our country the field in 
this direction is exceedingly broad. 
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There is no branch of the government 
service that reaches so near and supplies 
the wants of the people as the Post- 
Office Department, and whose ramifica- 
tion may not be inaptly compared to 
the human system with its arteries filled 
with the life-current coursing through 
the veins and diffusing health and vigor 
to the various parts; in the same man- 
ner the people in the different sections of 
the country interchange their informa- 
tion. The centres of art and literature, 
conveying to the vast producing region 
in the West the products of their refined 
taste, scientific research, and mechan- 
ical achievements, keep alive and pro- 
pagate the spirit of inquiry, making 
remote parts of the nation homogeneous 
in tastes, knowledge, and a common 
interest in all matters of national 
advancement. 

If a map of the United States with 
every railway that crosses and recrosses 
its broad surface were laid before us, 
it would appear that a regulated system 
for an expeditious transmission of the 
mails in such an intricate confusion of 
lines, apparently going nowhere yet 
everywhere, would be an impossibility ; 
but by study and untiring energy this 
has been accomplished. 

The machinery of the Post-Office 
Department is a system of cog-fitting 
wheels, in all its component parts; and 
were it not so, in the necessarily limited 
period and space allotted, the work in 
postal-cars could not be successfully 
accomplished. 

The interior dimensions of postal-cars 
vary, from whole cars sixty feet in 
length, to apartments five feet five 
inches in length by two feet six inches 
in width. The most comprehensive 
conception of the practical working of 
the postal-car system, can be formed in 
a railway post-office from forty to sixty 
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feet in length; with this in view, we 
will make a trip in one. A permit to 
ride in the car, signed by the superin- 
tendent of the division of the service, is 
necessary to allow us the privilege ; and 
it is also required of clerks belonging to 
other lines. This rule is necessary, in 
order that the clerks may perform their 
work uninterruptedly and correctly ; and 
also to exclude unauthorized persons 
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the car is fitted up with a carefully- 
studied economy of space, upon plans 
made under the supervision of the 
superintendent of the division, or chief 
clerk of the line. Occupying one end 
of the car are cases of pigeon-holes, or 
boxes, numbering from six hundred to 
one thousand, arranged in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, for the distribution of 
letters. These boxes are labeled with 




















INTERIOR OF A RAILWAY POST-OFFICE. 


from mail apartments. After a hasty 
exchange of salutations with the four 
clerks, the “clerk in charge” notes our 
names on his “ trip report,” and we are 
assigned a spot in the contracted space, 
where, we are assured, we will be undis- 
turbed, at least for a while. The trip 
report mentioned is used in noting 
connections missed, and other irregular- 
ities that may occur. The interior of 


the names of the post-offices on the line 
of road, connecting lines, States, and 
prominent cities and towns throughout 
the country. A long, narrow aisle 
passes through the centre of the car, on 
both sides of which are racks for open 
sacks and pouches, into which packages 
of letters and pieces of other mail mat- 
ter are thrown; on the sides above are 
rows of suspended pouches, with their 
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hungry mouths open. By this plan, in 
this contracted space, upwards of two 
hundred different pouches and sacks 
can be distributed into between the 
termini. On one side of the aisle is a 
narrow counter, upon which the mail 
matter is emptied from the pouches and 
sacks ; this is hinged to the pouch-rack, 
and can be swung back, to enable the 
clerks to get at the pouches more 
easily. The space beyond, divided by 
stanchions, is for the stowage of mails, 
and for their separation into piles. 

In order that a minute may not be 
lost, when passing through tunnels or 
standing in dark railway-stations, the 
lamps are kept burning from the start to 
the finish. The last wagon, gorgeously 
suggestive of a circus, has arrived with 
its load of mail, and the busy work 
receives at once a new impetus. Sev- 
eral loads, however, have already 
arrived, and have been disposed of as 
much as possible ; for the work begins, 
in some cases, several hours before the 
starting of the train. Transfer clerks 
and porters deliver the pouches and 
sacks into the car, the label of each 
being scanned and checked by the 
clerks, to detect if all connections due 
are received, and that no mail may be 
delayed by being carried out on the 
road with the other maii and returned. 
The last pouch is scarcely received, 
when a sudden, but not violent, shock 
announces that the locomotive is 
attached to the train, and the start about 
to be made. The sound of the gong, 
seconded by the electrifying and reso- 
nant “ Aboard!” of the conductor, and 
the post-office on wheels is under way. 
Now, all is a scene of bustle, but not 
confusion. ‘The two clerks, to whom 
are assigned the duty of distributing 
direct packages of letters and news- 
paper mail, including merchandise, 


deftly empty the pouches, out of which 
pour packages of letters and circulars, 
to be distributed unbroken into pouches, 
and others labeled to this route and 
different States, which are in turn to be 
separated into packages by routes, 
States, and large towns, at the letter- 
case. To the clerk in charge is assigned 
the sorting of such letters as are destined 
to distant routes or terminal connecting 
lines; and his associate, or second 
clerk, is busy distributing letter mail for 
local delivery, and into separations for 
intermediate connections. 

In addition to sorting letters, the 
clerk in charge has charge of the reg- 
istered mail, which requires special 
care in its reception and delivery, 
booking and receipting therefor. Large 
pouches of registered mail are also 
placed in his charge, en transit between 
large cities, and represent great value. 
The peculiar tooting of the whistle, or 
a peculiar movement of the train 
around a curve, warns the fourth clerk, 
who is on the alert, of a “ catch” sta- 
tion ; the letter mail for that post-office 
is quickly deposited by the local clerk 
in the pouch, the lock is snapped, and 
he is standing at the door not a 
minute too soon or too late; the 
pouch is thrown out at a designated spot 
and one deftly caught an instant after 
without a slackening of the speed of 
the train. The pouch thus caught is 
taken to the counter, opened and 
emptied‘by the fourth clerk, and the 
letters immediately placed in the hands 
of the second clerk, who assorts the 
local mail ; the through letters, or those 
destined to go over distant lines 
beyond the terminus, are sorted by 
the clerk in charge ; the local, or sec- 
ond, clerk distributes his mail as rapidly 
as possible, with a watchful eye for 
letters, etc., to be put into the pouch 





to be delivered at the next station; 
the pouch is locked and everything 
is ready for the next delivery and 


“catch.” When the stations at which 
pouches are caught are within a mile 
or two of each other, the greatest activ- 
ity is needed to assort the mail be- 
tween stations, to avoid carrying mail 
by destination and subjecting it to con- 
siderable delay before its delivery by 
a railway post-office on the train to 
be met at a point perhaps many miles 
ahead. 
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five feet in length is fixed across the top 
of the post and so balanced that when 
relieved of the weight of the pouch 
it flies up perpendicularly against the 
post. The pouch used for this pur- 
pose is made of canvas and is some- 
what narrower than the ordinary leath- 
ern pouch. It is lightly suspended by 
a slender iron rod projecting from the 
horizontal joist, passed through a ring 
at the top and lightly held at the bottom 
in the same manner as at the top. 
When the pouch is snatched from the 

















“CATCHING” AT FULL SPEED, 


The manner of taking or “ catch- 
ing” the mail from the trackside by 
some invisible power on a railroad 
train plunging through space has 
seemed to many a feat of almost leger- 
demanic skill, when all that is required 
is a simple mechanical apparatus and 
a quick, firm movement of the arm in 
using it at the right moment. A crane 
similar in appearance to the oldtime 
gibbet is erected near the track, and 
may have served as a warning by its 
suggestive appearance to some would- 
be train-wrecker. Its base is a plat- 
form two feet and a half square, with 
two short steps on top to assist the per- 
son hanging the pouch ; a post ten feet 
in height passes up through this plat- 
form near the edge ; a stout joist about 

















POUCH HUNG ON “CRANE.” 


crane, the top piece flies up as de- 
scribed, and a parallel short joist at 
the bottom of the pouch drops. The 
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pouch is strapped smal: in the middle, 
resembling an hour-glass, where the 
catcher-iron on the car is to strike it. 
This “catcher” consists of a round 
iron bar across the door of the car, and 
placed in a socket on each side about 
shoulder high ; a strong handle, similar 
to a chisel-handle, projects perpendicu- 
larly from this bar; on the under side 
of the bar projects, at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, a slender and 
strong iron rod, slightly turned at the 
end to prevent its tearing the pouch, 
of about three feet in length. As the 
train approaches the crane, the operat- 
ing clerk with a quick, steady throw 
delivers the mail at a given point, usu- 
ally near the crane ; he then grasps the 
handle with his right hand, swinging 
the handle over inward ; the arm when 
thrown outward, the horizontal bar 
turning in the sockets, comes in con- 
tact with the pouch, striking that part 
of it narrowed by the strap and striking 
the arm near the vertex of the angle 
into which it is driven by the momen- 
tum of the train ; the greater the speed 
the more securely it is held there ; but 
the clerk is on the gui vive, and as 
soon as it strikes the catcher-iron, 
grasps the pouch to make sure of get- 
ting it, as sometimes if the pouch is 
not hung properly, the arm will strike 
it at such a part as to require the most 
agile movement on the part of the 
clerk to secure it and to prevent its 
falling to the ground or under the 
wheels of the train and being torn to 
pieces ; these cases, however, are rare, 
but pouches have lodged on the trucks 
and have been carried many miles. 

To return to the clerks and their 
work. In the meantime, the “through” 
work continues, when the distance 
between stations and junctions will 
allow of it; letters in packages are 
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distributed into boxes with a celerity 
and economy of motion which could be 
acquired only by continued practice and 
training of the eye to decipher an ever- 
varying chirography, and of mental 
activity to almost instantly locate a 
post-office on its proper route, its 
earliest point of supply, or connecting 
line. 

The emptying of pouches continues ; 
package after package of letters roll out 
on the counter as though they were 
potatoes rather than the dumb expres- 
sion of every human emotion, or the 
innocent touchspring of their awaken- 
ing. The pouches are labeled to indi- 
cate those requiring the earliest atten- 
tion, as are also the packages of letters 
they contain ; this plan prevents, to a 
great extent, the carrying of mail past 
its destination. 

The packages of letters to be distrib- 
uted by routes, post-offices, and States, 
are taken to the letter-case ; those not to 
be so separated, that is, unbroken 
packages, en transit, are placed at once 
into their proper pouches. 

The emptying of sacks of paper mail 
follows that of the pouches ; the papers 
and packages of merchandise are faced 
in a mannet to be readily picked 
up, their addresses read, and deftly 
thrown into the mouths of the pouches 
and sacks in the racks; this is very 
skilfully done, as the want of space 
requires that they shall be crowded 
closely together. 

The swaying of the train around a 
curve makes little difference, as the 
clerks in a short time learn to follow 
every motion of the train. A quick 
decision, ready eye, and economy of 
movement as a superstructure to a good 
knowledge of his duties, are the inval- 
uable qualities of a successful railway 
postal-clerk ; and one so equipped soon 
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outstrips his lagging seniors and associ- 
ates in grade. As the train approaches 
a junction, preparations are made to 
“ close out” that part of the mail to be 
delivered at that point, the sacks are 
tied, the tags or labels having been 
attached before starting. The clerks 
at the letter-case are rapidly taking 
the letters from the boxes tying them 
into packages, and separating them into 
piles, which are dropped into their 
proper pouches and locked, and so on 
until all is ready. Let us examine these 
packages of letters and at the same 
time describe the slip system. On the 
outside of each package for redistribu- 
tion, and also inside each direct pack- 
age, that is, containing mail for a single 
post-office, is placed a brown paper 
slip, or label, about the size of an 
ordinary envelope, bearing its address 
or destination, which may be that of a 
post-office, a group of post-offices sup- 
plied therefrom, and labelled “dis.” (the 
abbreviation of distribution), or for a 
railway post-office ; this slip also bears 
the imprint of the name of the clerk 
who sorted into the package and is re- 
sponsible for its correctness, the post- 
mark with date, and a letter, as “ N.” for 
north, or “ W.” for west, indicating the 
direction the train is moving at the 
time. A similar slip is also placed 
loose in each pouch and sack. 

The errors discovered in the 
packages of letters, or among the loose 
pieces in the pouches and sacks, are 
endorsed on the proper slip, signed and 
postmarked by the clerk in the railway 


post-office receiving it. These errors 


may be the result of carelessness, igno- 
rance, or misinformation: in the latter 
case, had the clerk been properly 
informed, perhaps a delay of half an 
hour or less might have been avoided 
if sent by some other route. These 
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error-slips are sent each day enclosed 


in a trip report to the division superin- 
tendent; if approved, the record 1s 
made, and the clerk in receiving the 
error-slip at the end of the month is 
informed of his mistake, and % is need- 
less to add that the error, if one of 
ignorance or misinformation, will not be 
repeated. This forms a part of the 
record of the clerk upon which to a 
degree his future advancement depends. 
The beneficial effect of this system as 
an incentive to study, care in distribu- 
tion, and a commendable rivalry, is 
indisputable. 

The postmarks on the letters in the 
package in our hands show that they 
joined the current at ajunction but a few 
miles past, and if the location of one 
of them is sought on the map, it is 
found to be an obscure hamlet on a 
remote stage route, by which it reaches 
the railroad, over which a single clerk in 
an office seven feet square, or less, per- 
forms local service, and which line 
makes connection with the through mail- 
train on the main road. The letters 
described are tied in a package with 
others, and a label slip placed thereon 
addressed to some railway post-office, 
perhaps hundreds of miles distant, 
which is reached unbroken through 
a many-linked chain of connections ; 
with this package are others for large 
cities which will be passed along intact 
to destination, and also letters labeled 
to railway post-office kines making con- 
nections in theirturn. The pouches and 
sacks into which the packages of letters 
and papers are deposited will be received 
at the next junction into a railway post- 
office car, sorted and forwarded in the 
manner described. In many cases 
a mail is sent across by a stage route to 
connect a parallel line, and thereby 
feeding a new section. 
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Mail matter is frequently received, 
through error, for post-offices on the 
line of road but just passed, or for post- 
offices supplied only by one railway 
post-office train moving in the opposite 
direction; to provide for such mail 
a pouch is left at the meeting-point of 
this train ; and so the train plunges on 
with its busy workers, its pleasure- 
seekers, and its composite humanity. 
The clerks have long since become 
grim with the smut of the train, paling 
all others but the fireman, and the long- 
nursed illusion that all government posi- 
tions are sinecures is rudely dispelled 
by their appearance, and an insight 
into their arduous duties. As the train 
lazily rolls into the terminal station, 
pouches and sacks are ready for de- 
livery and the clerks make ready to 
leave the car. 

The instant the train stops, a portion 
of the mail, large or small as the case 
may be, is delivered into a wagon for 
rapid transfer to a railway post-office 
train about to start from another 
station. If the incoming train is late, 
it may be necessary to exact the 
utmost speed to reach the outgoing 
train, and in many cases it is always 
necessary to effect it rapidly. After 
the transfer mail is disposed of, the 
labels of the remaining pouches and 
sacks are examined, and as the mail is 
passed out of the car we are surprised 
at its quantity, filling a number of large 
wagons ; this, however, does not con- 
stitute the entire mail distributed en 
route, as the quantities delivered at 
junctions and stations aggregate, in 
many cases, more by far than that 
delivered at the terminal station. 
There are many details of work that 
our space forbids us to describe, that 
are technical and of little interest to 
the reader, but are of relative impor- 
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tance. These we must leave, and 
prepare for the return journey on the 
night-train, feeling grateful that our 
busy fellow-travelers are to have an 
opportunity to refresh themselves. 

The work performed in a railway 
post-office on a night-train differs some- 
what from that on a day-train, yet main- 
taining the same general principle of 
distribution. The methods differ, 
governed by the connections, and a 
clerk suddenly transferred from a day- 
train to a night-train on the same route, 
unless thoroughly informed of the train 
schedules, of close and remote connec- 
tions, the time of the dispatch of 
direct closed pouches from many post- 
Offices, stage route schedules, etc.,— 
which knowledge, even approximating 
correctness, would be extraordinary, — 
would be almost as much at a loss as if 
transferred to another route, excepting 
his knowledge of the location of the 
post-offices on his own line. In all 
cases if a delay occurs, causing a con- 
nection to be missed, it is the duty of 
the clerk to know at once the next 
most expeditious route by which the 
mail can be forwarded. 

The hardship incurred by a night- 
clerk is greater in many respects than 
that of the day-clerk; while in the 
latter case a continual active strain 
is required in the performance of local 
work and its multiplicity of detail, yet 
this is more than offset by the handling 
of bulky and heavy through mail and 
the unnatural necessity of sleeping in 
the daytime, which at most affords but 
a partial rest. On many night-lines 
the clerks commence work in mid- 
afternoon, accomplishing considerable 
before the train starts, and as the train 
plunges through darkness into the gray 
dawn and early morning, they sturdily 
empty pouches and sacks, and the 
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incessant flow of letters and papers is 
only interrupted when approaching 
some important junction where mail is 
delivered and received from connect- 
ing lines or post-offices. Everything 
presents a weird aspect in a railway- 
station at midnight,—men flit about 
in a dazed way with satchels, the bright 
light bursting through the doorway of 
the car gives a ghastly look to the face 
of the man who throws in the pouches 
and sacks, and all appear like ghosts 
that will vanish with the approach of 
dawn ; but we realize the substance of 
our surroundings when we again turn 
our attention to the busy scene in the 
car. - The city distribution of letters — 
a feature of the service on night-trains 
which has greatly facilitated the early 
delivery of mails in a few of the larger 
cities —has been extended to other 
cities, and others are still to receive its 
benefit. For instance, clerks from the 
Boston post-office detailed to do this 
duty enter the mail-car at the Boston 
and Albany Railway at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and sort the city 
letters by carriers’ routes, post-office 
box sections, banks, insurance offices, 
etc. The corresponding train moving 
in the opposite direction is boarded 
by New York post-office clerks making 
similar separations. 

The packages of letters thus made 
up go direct to their respective divi- 
sions in the post-office, thereby avoid- 
ing the delay that would be caused in 
passing through other preliminary dis- 
tributing departmerits. This work has 
been taken up recently by the Railway 
Mail Service, the plan enlarged and 
extended, and added to the other 
duties of the clerks. Additional clerks, 
however, have been employed to per- 
form this work, yet the others are 
required to know it, and on lines where 
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additional clerks were not appointed, to 
make it their regular duty. 

A glance has been given at one of 
the many links in the continuous chains 
of connections that cross and recross 
the face of the country. A comparison 
of the oldtime method and of the 
railway post-office service will show the 
superior advantage of the latter. At 
some remote hamlet in Nova Scotia, 
a letter is started for San Francisco, 
California. It crosses the boundary 
line into the United States and enters 
at once the swelling current at Vance- 
borough, Maine. Leaving that place 
at 1.35 A.M., Monday, without delay 
it reaches Boston at 5.10 P.M., is 
transferred across the city, leaves at 
6.00 P.M., connecting with the fast 
mail train from New York City at 
Albany, through Syracuse, Rochester, 
and Buffalo, reaches Cleveland at 6.00 
P.M., Tuesday, and Chicago at 6.00 
a.M., Wednesday, where an intermission 
of six hours makes the longest delay in 
the line of connection. The next 
morning, Thursday, at 11. A.M., Omaha 
is reached; Friday, at 6.00 P.M., 
Laramie, Wyoming ; Saturday, at 6.00 
p.M., Ogden, Utah; Sunday, Hum- 
boldt, Nevada; and Monday, at 11.00 
A.M., San Francisco. This illustration 
has been made to show the far-reaching 
continuity of connecting lines across 
the country, passing through many of 
the principal cities but not entering a 
post-office for distribution, rather than 
a complexity of connections altnost 
innumerable in a thickly-settled coun- 
try, and over which study and patient 
inquiry to simplify are ever at work. 

Lyons, Wayne County, New York, is 
located on the New York Central Rail- 
way ; a letter is started from that place 
for Leeds, Franklin County, Massachu- 
setts ; it is received into the New York 
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and Chicago railway post-office at 8.17 
A.M., then it is given to the Boston and 
Albany railway post-office at Albany, 
the latter line connecting at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, with the Williamsburgh 
and New Haven railway post-office, 
ariving at destination at 9.37 that night. 

Again at 6.08 p.M., from Lyons, 
another New York and Chicago railway 
post-office train passes, but, owing to 
different connections, disposes of it 
differently : from this railway post-office 
a pouch containing a similarly ad- 
dressed letter, with other mail, is deliv- 
ered at Albany for the Boston and 
Albany railway post-office, due to leave 
Springfield, Massachusetts, at 7.15 A.M. ; 
this pouch is conveyed from Albany in 
the baggage-car attached to an express- 
train, which train, passing Westfield, 
connects at Springfield with the 7.15 
A.M. railway post-office train East. 
At Palmer a short distance east of 
Springfield a return mail is left for the 
railway post-office that left Boston at 
five o’clock that morning; into this 
mail the letter for Leeds is placed, as 
the clerks in the latter-named railway 
post-office deliver at Westfield a pouch 
for Leeds, which place is reached at 
10.07 that morning, on train in charge 
of baggage-master. This illustration 
is comparatively a simple one. Many 
instances could be given where a detour 
of many miles is made to gain a few 
minutes in time. By the old system 
the letter would, in all probability, have 
gone to Albany post-office for distribu- 
tion, thence either to New Haven, 
Connecticut, or Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, for the same purpose, losing trains 
at each place waiting to be distributed, 
and consuming fully, or more, than 
sixty-four instead of sixteen hours. By 
the old method delays became almost 
interminable as the connections became 





intricate, more so than on a continuous 
line. The advantage in the “catcher” 
system described elsewhere, which 
enables towns to communicate with one 
another in a few minutes, instead of by 
the direct closed pouch system through 
a distributing office miles away, con- 
suming hours, is not inconsiderable. 

The gain by the present method is 
incomparable. Intersecting at Albany, 
New York, with the line from Vance- 
borough, Maine, to San Francisco, just 
described, or perhaps what may be 
called the vertebral column of the 
system, is the New York and Chicago 
railway post-office line, known also as 
the “ Fast Mail” or the “ White Mail,” 
as the mail-cars on this line were origi- 
nally painted white. A mail-train con- 
sisting of four mail-cars and express- 
cars leaves New York City at 8.50 P.m., 
making the through connection to 
Chicago. There are two similar trains, 
leaving New York at 4.35 A.M., and 
at 10.30 A.M., with a less number 
of cars ; and three moving in the oppo- 
site direction. There are twenty mail- 
cars on this line, each interior is sixty 
feet in length, and the exterior, as 
already mentioned, painted white, and 
bearing the coat-of-arms of some State 
and the name of its past or present 
governor. Each car is devoted to 
a special purpose: the distribution 
of letters and local, or “way,” work ; 
the distribution of paper mail; and 
others for storage. The distribut- 
ing cars are built upon a different plan 
from the one hereinbefore described ; 
the packages, etc., are distributed into 
large compartments or boxes slightly 
pitching back one over the other ina 
large case, and the clerk wishing to 
empty one of them passes into the 
narrow aisle to the rear of the case ; the 
pouch or sack is hooked to the case 
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under the door of the box, and the mail 
drops into it. Pouches and sacks are 
also hung in racks to be distributed 
into. These cars are post-offices of no 
mean pretensions when the amount of 
work performed is considered. When 
it is considered how densely populated 
the country is through which this line 
passes many times each day, and its 
numerous and swelling tributaries, the 
volume of mail conveyed is enormous, 
yet not disproportionate. 

The average amount conveyed dur- 
ing thirty days, in the sixty days in Jan- 
uary and February of 1881, that the 
weights of mails were taken between 
New York City and Buffalo, a distance 
of four hundred and forty-two miles, 
amounted to 4,416,451 lbs. ; between 
Buffalo and Chicago, a distance of five 
hundred and forty-two miles, 2,874,918 
Ibs. Over the first section 73,607 lbs. 
per day, the second section 47,848 per 
day; while either of these amounts 
does not equal those carried during the 
same period between New York and 
West Philadelphia, on the route to Wash- 
ington, a distance of ninety miles, 
amounting to 6,202,370 Ibs. for the 
thirty days, and 103,372 Ibs. per day, 
the great discrepancy in miles must be 
borne in mind and the fact that gov- 
ernment supplies and public documents 
to the East and North contribute no 
small proportion of the amount. The 
mail between New York and Chicago 
is altogether a working mail. It 
requires more than two hundred and 
sixty clerks to handle this mail, who 
travel annually 2,030,687 miles. 

The clerks on the westerly bound 
trains are assigned the distributing of 
mails by route, for all Middle, Western, 
Southwestern, and Northwestern States, 
and on the easterly bound trains for the 
Middle and Eastern States. 
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When such States as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, with respect- 
ively 3,070, 3,681, 2,603, and 2,568 post- 
offices, are taken into consideration, 
some idea may be formed of the work 
required in preparing a system of dis- 
tribution, the vigilance required to keep 
pace with the frequently changing sched- 
ules, and the study of the clerks to 
properly carry its requirements into 
effect: Beyond Chicago, in the new 
country, the work of distribution grows 
less intricate, but the powers of endu- 
rance of the clerks are severely tested. 
On the line between Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Deming, New Mexcio, 
a distance of 1,147 miles, the clerks 
ship for a long voyage —five days on 
the outward trip and the same on the 
inward, sleeping and eating on the train. 

There are a number of lines in the 
far West, on which the clerks do not 
leave the train for a number of days. 
Throughout the country the total number 
of pieces of ordinary mail handled by 
3,855 railway postal clerks on the lines, 
during the year ending June 30, 1883, 
amounted to 3,981,516,280; the num- 
ber of errors made in their distribution 
was 958,478 pieces, or a per centage 
of correct distribution of 99.97. This 
minutia of detail is applied to the dis- 
tribution of a vast bulk of mail. It is 
estimated that in Boston, Massachusetts, 
between eighty and one hundred tons 
of mail matter are daily dispatched, and 
between forty and sixty tons are daily 
received ; while at New York City this 
quantity is more than doubled. Even 
figures become interesting when they 
represent the standard of intelligence 
and progress, as shown by an increased 
correspondence and literature. In no 
branch of the government service, it can 
be safely said, have the tenets advanced 
by the advocates of the civil-service 




















reform been so nearly realized as in this 
bureau of the Post-Office Department 
even at that period when the initiatory 
steps now being applied to other depart- 
mental machinery were considered all 
but Utopian, — a system consisting of a 
probationary period preceding appoint- 
ment, and promotion from grade to 
grade, based upon a practical and thor- 
ough system of examination, had long 
since been developed up through an 
experimental stage to a well-grounded 
success. The complexity of the postal 
system, continually varying in detail, 
demanded a uniform system of giving 
information, and a corresponding test of 
its operation. The system of distri- 
bution for each State is compiled in 
tabulated form in a book or sheet, 
known as a “scheme,” for ready refer- 
ence when on duty, or study when 
off the road. In thickly-settled States, 
where numerous railroads cross and re- 
cross each uther in the same county, it 
is necessary to have the names of the 
post-offices arranged alphabetically ; op- 
posite the name of each office is given 
all its methods of supply and also the 
hour the mail reaches that office. In 
more sparsely-settled States the schemes 
are arranged by counties ; this is done 
where the majority of the offices in a 
county are supplied by one or two lines, 
and the exceptions, which are only spec- 
ified in detail in the scheme, by other 
lines or a number of post-offices. In 
this case the clerk memorizes the supply 
of the excepted post-offices particularly, 
the disposition of the remaining post- 
offices in the county being the same ; it 
is of the first importance to be properly 
informed in which county an office is 
located, and the line supplying the prin- 
cipal part of that county. A name pre- 
fixed with “north” in one county may 
have the prefix of “‘south”’ in another, or 
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a similar name in a remote county. 
These schemes are compiled at division 
headquarters, and the general orders are 
revised almost daily, informing the clerks 
of changes affecting the distribution, and 
also instructions as to other duties. 
From the schemes mentioned, lists of 
distribution are made and time computed 
applicable to each line or train of the 
States for which mail is selected. 

To return from this preliminary di- 
gression to the examinations. These 
examinations are of the most practical 
character and serve to develop the 
mental abilities and intelligent under- 
standing of the clerks. To clearly 
understand the method, the clerk should 
be followed step by step from the time 
of his probationary appointment into 
the service, through the probationary 
period and his examinations as a full- 
fledged clerk. After a month’s service 
on a line, the clerk is assigned a day and 
hour for his examination ; here is laid 
the foundation for future usefulness, the 
intelligent understanding of a service, 
acquired by continual study and inquiry, 
that gives to all occupations that pe- 
culiar zest when understandingly rather 
than mechanically followed. A single 
State, with the least number of offices, 
that in the course of duty he will be re- 
quired to assort, is selected at the first ; 
it is not expected that it will be memo- 
rized understandingly, or the location of 
each office fully known at once, but it 
forms the basis of inquiry, and develops 
either future excellence or mediocrity, 
or total incapacity. The room in which 
these examinations are usually con- 
ducted (excepting when a clerk ona 
route in a remote part of the division is 
the subject, in which case he is visited 
by the examining clerk) is kept quiet, 
and nothing that will distract the atten- 
tion allowed. He is placed before a 
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case containing one hundred pigeon- 
holes, or more, each the width of an 
ordinary visiting-card, and sufficiently 
high to contain a large pack of them. 
Cards are then produced, upon each one 
of which is printed the name of a post- 
office, comprising a whole State. The 
cards are distributed into the case by 
the clerk being examined and the num- 
ber of separations made as required 
when on actual duty in the railway post- 
office. The number of separations 
varies according to the connections due 
to be made ; when the line is through a 
thickly-settled country, the separations 
are made in fine detail. In the State of 
Massachusetts there are seven hundred 
and seventy-two post-offices ; and the 
number of separations made by one line 
is upwards of eighty. On the train it is 
necessary to make many (what are 
known as) direct packages that the ex- 
amination does not callfor. Account is 
taken of the time consumed in ‘ stick- 
ing” the cards, and questions asked to 
test the knowledge of connections. A 
large number of questions are asked 
relating tothe Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, as affecting the Railway Mail 
Service ; these latter questions vary in 
number from fifty to one hundred. 
When practicable, during the proba- 
tionary period of six months, one ex- 
amination is held each month, taking 
a different State each time. 

The results of these examinations are 
placed on record, and at the expiration 
of the probationary term, this record, 
together with the list of errors in sending 
mail, are forwarded to the Honorable 
William B. Thompson, General Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service, 
in Washington, District of Columbia, 
with a recommendation that the clerk 
be permanently appointed or dropped 
out of the service. These examinations 
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are held at intervals among all the clerks 
to test their efficiency, and as an in- 
centive to study, to keep fresh in their 
minds the proper disposition of the im- 
portant mails passing through their 
hands. In these examinations a good- 
natured rivalry exists, and a vigilant eye 
is kept by the clerks that their line shall 
make as high an average per centage, or, 
if possible, higher than anyother. The 
per centage of correctness rarely falls 
below seventy-five ; an average is gener- 
ally made of ninety-five per cent. The 
list of errors made is closely scanned by 
the better-informed clerks, and no stone 
left unturned by them to clear their 
record, and to satisfactorily settle dis- 
puted points. These discussions and 
inquiries are invited, not only that all 
may feel satisfied with the result, but 
also that much valuable information 
is frequently elicited from the clerks, 
who in many cases are situated advanta- 
geously to see where practical benefits 
may be attained. 

During the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1882, there were 2,898 ex- 
aminations of permanent clerks held, 
and 3,140,630 cards handled ; of this 
number 208,736 were incorrect, 512, 
460 not known, making a correct aver- 
age per centage of 77.05. This record 
does not include that of probationary 
clerks. This constant watchfulness, it 
can readily be seen, redounds to the 
benefit of the public and results in the 
most expeditious methods of forwarding 
the mails attainable. In some cases a 
test of reading addresses of irregular or 
difficult legibility as rapidly as possible 
is given, but this idea has not been gen- 
erally adopted. The query naturally 
arises, Is there no incentive to study 
other than to make a good record? 
There is ; for upon this basis, together 
with a knowledge of a ready working 
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capacity and application — both great 
considerations —are the promotions and 
reductions made. Those in charge of 
lines are fully cognizant of the status of 
the men, bearing on all points. The 
clerks in the service are classified, those 
on the small or less important routes ac- 
cording to the distance. Our attention, 
however, is drawn particularly to the 
trunk lines. The probationary appointee 
is of class 1, receiving pay at the rate of 
eight hundred dollars per annum ; but 
at the expiration of his six months’ pro- 
bation, if he is retained, he is paid nine 
hundred dollars per annum, and placed 
in class 2. The number of men in a 
crew on a trunk line making through 
connections is governed by the quantity 
of work performed, and generally con- 
sists of four men, excepting the fast 
lines, New York to Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh, where more than one mail-car on 
a train is required. With four men in 
a crew the clerk in charge is classed 5, 
and others successively 4, 3,and 2, and 
paid at the rate of thirteen hundred 
dollars, eleven hundred and fifty dollars, 
one thousand dollars, and nine hundred 
dollars per annum. Inthe event of a 
vacancy in class 5, the records of exam- 
inations and errors made in the per- 
formance of work are scanned, the rela- 
tive working capacity of the eligible men 
in class 4 considered, and a copy of 
the records, with recommendations, for- 
warded to the General Superintendent. 


The gap caused by the retirement of 
one of class 5, and filled by one of 


class 4, necessitates promotions from 
classes 2 and 3, and also a new appoint- 
ment into class 1, probationary, and 
after that period is passed into class 2, 
thus preserving a uniform organization. 

The selections for promotion are 
made from the clerks on the entire line. 
Thus it will be seen that a graduated 
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system of promotion exists, based upon 
merit and competitive examination, and 
which to the fullest extent is practical 
and theoretically satisfactory to the 
most exacting civil-service reform doc- 
trinaire. The general supervision of 
the Railway Mail Service is under a 
General Superintendent, the Honorable 
William B. Thompson, located in 
Washington, District of Columbia. It 
is divided into nine sections, with offices 
in Boston, New York City, Washington, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Cleveland, and is 
respectively under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Thomas P. Cheney, R. C. 
Jackson, C. W. Vickery, L. M. Terrell, 
C. J. French, J. E. White, E. W. 
Warfield, H. J. McKusick, and W. G. 
Lovell,— men who have risen from 
humble positions in the service, step 
by step, to their present positions of 
responsibility. 


It is an erroneous impression that 


prevails in certain quarters that the 
forwarding of mails over the various 
railroads is arranged by postmasters ; 
the especial charge and control of the 
reception and dispatch of mails is 
under the Superintendents of the Rail- 
way Mail Service, who, in their turn, are 


responsible to the General Superinten- 
dent, who, in his turn is responsible to 
the Honorable Second Assistant Post- 
master-General. 

It will readily be seen by the fore- 
going sketch that a clerkship in the 
Railway Mail Service is far from being 
a sinecure, either mentally or physically. 
As the country increases in population 
and the system becomes more complex, 
it is found to be important to the public 
that the clerks should be insured 
against removal except for the following 
reasons: ‘“ Intemperance, inattention 
to or neglect of duty, incapacity for 
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the duties of the office, disobedience 
of official instructions, intentional dis- 
respect to officers of this or other 
departments of the government, in- 
decency in speech, intentional rudeness 
of language or behavior towards persons 
having official business with them or 
towards associates, and conduct un- 


REUBEN TRACY’S 
By ELIZABETH 


‘*MamMa, where is the old Witch 
House? I meton the street this morn- 
ing Johnnie Evans and his mother, 
who came way down from Boston just 
to see that, and Witch Hill, and some 
other places here in Salem that they 
had been reading about together this 
vacation. Why, I haven’t seen these 
things, and I have lived here all my 
life. And they said, too, that they 
were going to find the house where 
Hawthorne was born. Who was he, 
mamma? I think Johnnie said that 
the house was on Union Street. Can't 
I go there, too? I am tired of playing 
out in the street all the time. I want 
to go somewhere and see something.” 

So said Reuben Tracy to his mother, 
as he came into the house from his 
play one day about the middle of his 
long summer vacation. His little eyes 
had just been opened to the fact that 
there was something in old Salem 
which made her an object of interest 
to outsiders ; and, if so, he wanted to 
see it. As his mother listened to him, 
her eyes were opened, too, to her want 
of interest, through which her boy 
should have been obliged to ask this 
of her, rather than that she should have 
guided him into this pleasant path to 
historic knowledge. But she deter- 
mined that this should not happen 
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becoming a gentleman.’’ In several 
annual reports the General Superin- 
tendent has urged upon Congress that 
some provision be made for pensioning 
disabled clerks. This would seem to 
be only fitting justice to the clerks, 
who hourly incur a risk of either limb 
or life. 


VACATION TRIPS. 


PORTER GOULD. 


again. The vacation was only half 
through, and there was yet time to do 
much in this direction. Her boy should 
not spend so much time in idle play 
in the streets. She would begin that 
very afternoon and read to him some 
stories of local history, and impress 
them upon his little mind, as Mrs. 
Evans was doing with her boy, by 
visiting with him all that she could 
of the places mentioned. She herself 
had not seen Hawthorne’s birthplace ; 
she would learn more about him and 
his work, so as to tell Reuben, and 
then they would visit the ‘place to- 
gether; after which they would take 
a trip to Concord and see where he 
was buried, and also the places where 
he had lived, which, she had heard, 
were so charming. She could then tell 
her boy of Emerson and Thoreau ; and, 
through a sight of the place where the 
first battle of the Revolution was 
fought, she could lead him willingly into 
the study of history. 

Thus Mrs. Tracy planned with her- 
self. She had suddenly become con- 
verted to a knowledge of her larger 
duty in the training of her child — her 
only child now; for, nearly two years 
before, death had claimed, in one 
week, her two other children, one older 
and one younger than Reuben; and 
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since then she had fallen into a sad, 
listless state of mind which she found 
hard to get out of. She was an 
unusually good mother in the ordinary 
sense of the word, since she was care- 
ful to have her boy well-fed, well- 
clothed, and well-behaved; but now 
she saw more than that was required 
of her. 

The good resolution of Mrs. Tracy 
became so fruitful, that another week’s 
time found Reuben and herself ac- 
quainted with the points of interest 
which Johnnie Evans had mentioned, 
and several more beside. Mrs. Tracy 
had accompanied these visits with 
much interesting information, which 
Reuben had enjoyed greatly. Such 
success led her to provide something 
new for the following week. Now, she 
herself had never seen the old town of 
Marblehead,—only four miles from 
Salem, — although of late she had been 
to Marblehead Neck to see a sister who 
was boarding there for the summer. 
So with an eye to visiting the old town, 
she spent an hour each day, for several 
days, reading and talking with Reuben 
on the history and legends of Marble- 
head; and, through the guidance ot 
Drake’s New England Coast, learning 
what now remained there as mementos 
of the past. Then, after having in- 
vited two of Reuben’s little playfellows 
to accompany them, they started, one 
bright morning, to drive over by them- 
selves. As they passed up Washington 
Street in the old town, Reuben’s eyes 
were looking for the Lee mansion, 
which he said was now used for a bank, 
and which, with its furniture, cost its 
builder, Colonel Lee, fifty thousand 
dollars. They found it, with its date 
of 1768 over the door, and soon were 
in the main hall, where was hanging the 
same panel paper which was put on 
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when the house was built. They no- 
ticed the curious carving of the balus- 
ters, as well as of a front room, which 
was wainscoted from floor to ceiling ; 
they wished that it had never been used 
for a bank, but that it was still the old 
mansion as it used to be; for then 
they could see, among other things, 
the paintings hanging on the walls, of 
Colonel Lee and his wife, which Ren- 
ben said were eight feet long and five 
feet wide, and painted by a man named 
Copley. His mother smiled when she 
heard him add, with all the spirit of 
Young America : “And he painted them 
both for one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. Why, just my head alone 
cost my papa one hundred dollars ; and 
just think of those two big ones for only 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars !” 

As all three of the boys sat in the 
large recessed window-seat, Reuben 
declared that he did not see how the 
window-panes could have been the 
wonder of the town, for they were not 
near as large as his Uncle Edward’s, 
and nobody wondered at them! 

They then imagined, walking in the 
same room where they then were, Gen- 
eral Washington, as he came there in 
1789 to be entertained by the Lees; 
and also Monroe, Jackson, and even 
Lafayette, who had been there, too. 
When one of the boys asked if the 
street in which he lived, in Salem, was 
named for that Lafayette, Mrs. Tracy 
noted the question as a good sign. 

Soon they were in search of the old 
St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, near 
there, which they had learned was the 
third oldest in Massachusetts, and the 
fourth in New England, those in Bos- 
ton, Newbury, and Newport being the 
three older. As Mrs. Tracy ap- 
proached it, she became indignant that 
the outer frame had ever been put 
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over the original church with its seven 
gables and its towers; she wondered if 
it could not now be taken off and leave 
the old church, as it was meant to be, 
pretty and unique. When from the 
inside she saw the peculiar ceiling, she 
thought more than ever that it ought 
to be and could be done. While she 
was thus speculating, the boys were 
observing the quaint old brass chan- 
delier, with its candles, a gift from 
England, also the pillars of the church, 
stained to imitate marble. Then they 
all examined the Decalogue over the 
altar, written in the ancient letters, and 
done in England in 1714. Mrs. Tracy 
wished that the old high pulpit and 
sounding-board had never been re- 
placed by the desk which she now saw 
there. The sexton showed them the 
old English Bible, which he said had 
been in use there about one hundred 
and twenty-five years. They noticed 
the little organ, which was very old, 
and also sent over from England. As 
they came out of the church, they saw, 
by its side, a graveyard containing 
some old inscriptions, and then went 
on to see the old Town House in the 
square, which Reuben said was in its 
prime in the days of George III. He 
told the boys to wait until they should 
study history, and then they would 
know more about this king. That was 
what he was going to do. Mrs. Tracy 
noted this remark as another good sign. 

She treated them to some soda-water 
in Goodwin’s apothecary-store, nearly 
opposite, so that they could the more 
easily remember the house, of which 
this was the parlor, where Chief-Justice 
Story was born. 

They were still driving up Washing- 
ton Street, through one of the oldest 
parts of the town, when, all of a sud- 
den, Reuben asked his mother to stop 
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and let him and his friends get out and 
run up some stone steps, which he said 
he knew would lead them up through 
backyards into another street. So out 
they jumped, and soon were up in 
High Street, following its winding way 
over the rocky soil, and amidst old 
houses, until they came out to Wash- 
ington Street again, where Mrs. Tracy 
had driven on to meet them. They 
then drove along Front Street, where 
they had a fine view of the ocean, and 
also of the Neck, so prettily decked 
with its unique jewels. Reuben was 
anxious to go in Lee and State Streets 
because they were old and quaint, which 
they soon found. The boys, much to 
their delight, spied some more steps 
leading to another street, and also 
noticed, on much of the way, the want 
of sidewalks. They touched upon 
other streets which they were inclined 
to call lanes. 

So they spent a day in this old town, 
with its Fort Sewall ; its Powder House, 
built in 1755; its Ireson’s house on 
Oakum Bay, where Mrs. Tracy reread 
to them Whittier’s poem on Ireson ; its 
cemeteries, where in one they found 
a gravestone bearing the date of 1690. 
They visited the new Abbott Hall, 
which Mrs. Tracy told them to con- 
sider as a historical connecting link 
between the old and the new. She 
now felt that they had seen enough 
for one day: so, with a promise to 
drive over again, some time, to visit 
more especially the newer part of the 
town, and also to drive around the 
Neck, they left for home. The next 
day, indeed for several days, the boys 
were in high spirits talking’ over their 
trip. All of the boys in the neighbor- 
hood were interested to hear of it, and 
doubtless some mother was stimulated 
to do as much for her children. As for 
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Mrs. Tracy, her sorrow was still keen, 
but her interest in her living child’s 
growth was becoming the means of 
softening its sharpest edge. She had 
discovered an elixir which should 
renew her life to larger ends. 

By another week’s time Marblehead 
was pretty well talked over, and Mrs. 
Tracy was interested to find another 
subject for the rest of the vacation. 
A few days before, Reuben had asked 
her what an island was. She felt then, 
as she answered him, that a visit to 
such a place would give him a much 
better idea of its capabilities than any 
description which she could give. So, 
now, in thinking over an interesting 
island within easy distance, for a day’s 
trip, she recalled the pleasure which, 
some years before, she had found in 
a short stay upon Star Island, among 
the Isles of Shoals. When she had 
decided that this should be the place, 
she talked the matter over with Reu- 
ben, telling him that he might invite 
his cousin Frank, a boy of fifteen years, 
to come from a neighboring town and 
spend the rest of the vacation with 
him; for he would enjoy studying 
with them about the Isles of Shoals 
before they should all go to see them. 
Reuben was delighted with the propo- 
sition ; he secretly wondered what had 
made his mother so extra good lately ; 
he determined that he would love her 
more and more, and do all that he 
could for her; he did wish that his 
brother Albert was alive to go with 
them, but he was so glad to have his 
cousin Frank, who was certainly 
coming to him the next day. 

The following morning brought him, 
after which the days flew quickly by. 
Reuben not only showed to him the 
antiquities of Salem, but told him 
much of Marblehead town. They 
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played together their vacation plays, 
and had, each day, their hour’s talk 
and reading with Mrs. Tracy on the 
geography and history of the Isles of 
Shoals. At last they were ready to go, 
and the day was set. Mrs. Tracy had 
invited Reuben’s school-teacher, Miss 
De Severn, a lovely young lady, whom 
sad reverses had sent to hard work, 
and denied much pleasure in travel, to 
join her in their trip. Reuben teased 
his papa to go with them, but business 
engagements prevented his so doing. 
But he encouraged his son in his 
pleasure, and told him that whenever 
he could tell all that he wanted to see 
in Europe he should go there on a tour, 
but not before. Frank, particularly, 
caught his uncle’s idea, and determined 
then to read all the good books of 
travel that he could find. 

On the pleasant morning of the 
appointed time they were all on hand 
in the Salem station to take the train 
for Portsmouth ; they arrived there in 
time to take the steamer Appledore, 
as it started at eleven o’clock, for its 
ten-mile trip to the Shoals. The boys 
were delighted with the novelty of 
sailing between New Hampshire on 
one side and Maine on the other. As 
they passed on the right the quaint old 
town of Newcastle, Miss De Severn 
told them of the old Wentworth house, 
built in 1750, which was still standing 
there, and which still contained the old 
portraits of Dorothy Quincy and others. 
She promised to read to them, on their 
return home, the story of Dorothy 
Quincy, as told by Dr. Holmes, and 
also the story of Martha Hilton, the 
Lady Wentworth of the Hall, as told 
by Longfellow. While she was telling 
them of the old Fort Constitution, 
which they soon passed, and other tales 
of Great Island, or Newcastle, Mrs. 
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Tracy was enjoying the Kittery side, 
which also had its suggestive history. 
They soon passed the twin lighthouses 
of Whale’s Back. Reuben was. still 
wondering why that name was given to 
it, when his quick ear heard the ringing 
of a bell afar off in the distance. What 
could that be? Then Mrs. Tracy told 
the boys of the valuable bell-buoys, of 
which they had never heard. The sea 
was just rough enough to cause the be'l 
stationed there to ring most of the 
time ; and as they passed it, they de- 
clared that they never heard anything 
more dismal. Frank said that he 
should always think of that in a stormy 
night ringing out to warn the sailors. 
After a sail of an hour and a half, they 
landed at Appledore Island, the largest 
of the seven which comprise the Isles 
of Shoals, and which altogether make 
a little over six hundred acres. Reu- 
ben said that they were now in Maine, 
for Appledore, Smutty Nose, Duck, and 
Cedar belonged to Maine; while Star, 
White, and Londoner belonged to New 
Hampshire. His mother was pleased 
to hear him apply his geographical 
knowledge of the place so soon. She 
was sure now that he never would for- 
get that fact. They spent a short time 
in looking around the island, with its 
attractive hotel, so finely situated, and 
its half dozen pretty cottages. One of 
them Mrs. Tracy pointed out as the 
home of Celia Thaxter, who, she told 
them, was a poetess who had written so 
feelingly of the sea, and who had told, 
in a pretty poem, how in the years gone 
by she had often lighted with her own 
hands the light in the lighthouse which 
they could see on White Island, a short 
distance from them. The boys wished 
to go there, as they had never been 
near a lighthouse ; but as Mrs. Tracy 
felt that in their limited time Star 
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Island would, on the whole, afford them 
more pleasure and profit, they took the 
little miniature steamer Pinafore, which 
constantly plied between the two 
islands, and in a few minutes’ time were 
landed on its historic ground. 

After they had dined at the Oceanic, 
a hotel kept by the same proprietors as 
the Appledore House, on the island 
which they had just left, they found 
that they had an hour and a half in 
which to look around before the 
steamer should return to Portsmouth. 
As they sauntered along over the rocks 
back of the hotel, they came near 
enough to the little meeting-house, 
which was standing there, to read on its 
side the following inscription : — 

GOSPORT CHURCH. 
ORIGINALLY CONSTRUCTED OF THE TIMBERS 

FROM THE WRECK OF A SPANISH SHIP, A. D. 

1685; WAS REBUILT IN 1720, AND BURNED BY 

THE ISLANDERS IN 1790. THIS BUILDING OF 

STONE WAS ERECTED A.D. 1800. 

Through the kindness of a gentleman 
who had brought the key to gain 
entrance into the interior, they all went 
in through the little side door to see a 
comparatively small room, with about 
twenty-five pews, and a quaint desk 
with a large chair each side of it. Mrs. 
Tracy said that when this church was 
built, in 1800, that island had only 
fifteen families and ninety-two persons, 
while Smutty Nose had three families 
and twenty persons, and Appledore had 
not inhabitant upon it. 
said that there was a time, more than 
a hundred years before the Revolution- 
ary War, when the town of Gosport, 
which included all the islands, con- 
tained from three hundred to six hun- 
dred inhabitants. Miss De Severn 
wished that they had time to read some 
old preserved records of that place, 
which were now to be seen at the hotel. 

As they came out of the church, 
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Reuben spied the weather-vane, in the 
form of a fish, which crowned the little 
wooden tower, in which was the bell, 
still used, although rather dismal in 
sound. 

As they wandered on, Mrs. Tracy 
noticed that the march of improvement 
had torn down most of the old fishing- 
houses, as well as the little old school- 
howse, which she knew had once been 
there. They soon came upon the old 
burial-ground among the rocks, where 
they found inscribed on two horizontal 
slabs the only two inscriptions which 
were there. On one they saw this 
tribute : — 


IN MEMORY OF 
THE REV. JOSIAH STEPHENS, 
A FAITHFUL INSTRUCTOR OF YOUTH, AND PIOUS MIN- 
ISTER OF JESUS CHRIST, 
SUPPORTED ON THIS ISLAND BY THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL, 


WHO DIED JULY 2, 1804. AGED 64 YEARS. 


LIKEWISE OF 
MRS. SUSANNAH STEPHENS, 
HIS BELOVED WIFE, 


WHO DIED DEC. 7, 1810. AGED 54 YEARS. 


and, on the other, this high eulogy : — 


UNDERNEATH ARE THE REMAINS OF 
THE REV. JOHN TUCKE, A.M., 
HE GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, A. D. 1723; WAS 
ORDAINED HERE JULY 26, 1732. 
AND DIED AUG. r2, 1773. AT 72. 


HE WAS AFFABLE AND POLITE IN HIS MANNER, 
AMIABLE IN HIS DISPOSITION, 

OF GREAT PIETY AND INTEGRITY, GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY, 
DILIGENT AND FAITHFUL IN HIS PASTORAL OFFICE, 
WELL LEARNED IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, AS WELL 
AS GENERAL SCIENCE, 

AND A CAREFUL PHYSICIAN BOTH TO THE BODIES AND 
THE SOULS OF HIS PEOPLE. 

ERECTED 1800. IN MEMORY OF THE JUST. 


Miss De Severn bowed reverently in 
honor of such lives having been lived 
in the midst of the ignorance and cor- 
ruption which she knew to have then 
pervaded the islands. 

From this rocky burial-ground they 
wended their way to the three-sided 
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monument, enclosed within a railing, 
which was on one of the highest rocks 
on the island. Frank remembered that 
it was erected in 1864, in honor of 
Captain John Smith, one of the first 
explorers of the islands; but as he was 
ignorant of the meaning of the Turk’s 
head on its top —the one left of the 
three which were once there — Mrs. 
Tracy told him and Reuben about 
Smith’s successful encounter with the 
three Turks, as well as some other tales 
pertaining to his brave exploits, after 
which they read on the sides of the 
monument the words inscribed in his 
honor. 

As they stopped to gaze around them 
for a moment, they saw, a little more 
than half a mile off, Haley’s (or Smutty 
Nose) Island, with its few black houses, 
prominent among which was the one 
stained by an awful tragedy. Mrs. 
Tracy hoped that it would soon be 
taken down, for it was too suggestive 
of terror and wickedness to be always 
in sight of those seeking rest and peace 
on the islands. Reuben said that 
Smutty Nose was the most verdant 
of all the islands, and the one the 
earliest settled; while Duck Island, 
three miles away, was noted for its 
game. He also remembered, much to 
his mother’s surprise, that Cedar Island 
was only three eighths of a mile distant, 
and Londoner not a quarter of a mile 
away. When Frank added that Apple- 
dore was seven eighths of a mile off, 
and White Island nearly two miles dis- 
tant, Reuben, not to be outdone by 
him, said that Star Island was three 
quarters of a mile long, and half a 
mile wide, while Appledore was a mile 
long. They would have gone on till 
all their knowledge had been told, if 
Mrs. Tracy had not suggested that 
they continue their walk over the rocks 
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which gave Star Island its natural 
grandeur. They would have liked to 
have remained there all of the after- 
noon, to have enjoyed the waves as 
they dashed up over the rocks; but 
they only stopped long enough to find 
Miss Underhill’s Chair, the name of 
a large rock, on which Frank read 
aloud an inscription stating the fact, 
that, in 1848, on that spot, Miss Under- 
hill, a loved missionary teacher, was 
sitting, when a great wave came and 
washed heraway. Miss De Severn said 
that her body was found a week later 
at York Beach, where the tide had left it. 

On their way back to the hotel they 
noticed some willows and wild roses, 
enclosed in a wooden fence, wherein 
Mrs. Tracy said would be found the 
graves of three little children of a mis- 
sionary who once lived upon the island ; 
whereupon the boys searched until they 
found the three following inscriptions : 
‘* Jessie,” two years, “ Millie,” four 
years, and ‘“‘ Mittie,” seven years old. 
Under the name of Mittie they said 
was inscribed: ‘*{ don’t want to die, 
but I'll do just as Jesus wants me to.” 

Mrs. Tracy found herself looking 
back tenderly to this sacred spot, as she 
followed the boys to the other side of 
the Oceanic to see the ruins of the old 
Fort, which Reuben said had been use- 
ful before the Revolutionary War. 
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On their way to the steamer, which 
was to leave in a few minutes, they 
stepped into a small graveyard of dark 
stones, of which Mrs. Tracy said all but 
one were inscribed with the name of 
Caswell. 

Soon they were on the steamer, bound 
for Portsmouth, then on the cars for 
Salem, where they arrived home in time 
for supper. They had seen what they 
went to see, and Reuben now very well 
knew what an island was. Hereafter, 
geography and history would be more 
real to him. On the following Monday, 
Frank was telling in his home all that 
he had seen, thus inspiring a larger 
circle with a desire to see and to know, 
and Rueben was in his schoolroom 
ready to begin another year’s school 
work. His teacher was glad to see that 
he certainly would be a more interest- 
ing pupil for his intelligent vacation 
rambles, and silently wished that more 
mothers would do what his mother has 
done. 

As for Mrs. Tracy, she not only de- 
cided to interest herself in the studies 
of her boy more than she had done in 
the past, but she determined to prepare 
the way for some little historic excursion 
for every vacation which her son should 
have. Another summer should bring 
Concord, surely, and perhaps Plymouth 
too. 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By THomas W. BICKNELL, LL.D. 


Tue act of banishment which severed 
Roger Williams from the Massachusetts 
Colony, in 1635, was the means of 
advancing, rather than hindering, the 
spread of the so-called heresies which 
he so bravely advocated. As the per- 
secutions which drove the disciples of 
Christ from Jerusalem were the means 
of extending the cause of Christianity» 
so the principles of toleration and of 
soul-liberty were strengthened by oppo- 
sition, in the mind of this apostle of 
freedom of conscience in the New 
World. His Welsh birth and Puritan 
education made him a bold and earnest 
advocate of whatever truth his con- 
science approved, and he went every- 
where “preaching the word” of in- 
dividual freedom. The sentence of 
exile could not silence his tongue, nor 
destroy his influence. “The divers new 
and dangerous opinions ” which he had 
“broached and divulged,” though hos- 
tile to the notions of the clergy and the 
authorities of Massachusetts Bay, were 
at the same time quite acceptable to a 
few brave souls, who, like himself, dared 
the censures, and even the persecutions, 
of their brethren, for the sake of liberty 
of conscience. 

The dwellers in old Rehoboth were 
the nearest white neighbors of Roger 
Williams and his band at Providence. 
The Reverend Samuel Newman was the 
pastor of the church in this ancient 
town, having removed with the first 
settlers from Weymouth in 1643. 
Learned, godly, and hospitable, as he 
was, he had not reached the “height 
of that great argument” concerning 
human freedom; and while he cher- 


ished kindly feelings toward the dwellers 
at Providence, he evidently feared the 
introduction of their sentiments among 
his people. The jealous care of New- 
man to preserve what he conscientiously 
regarded as the purity of religious faith 
and polity was not a sufficient barrier 
against the teachings of the founder of 
Rhode Island. 

Although the settlers of Plymouth 
Colony cherished more liberal senti- 
ments than their neighbors of the Bay 
Colony, and sanctioned the expulsion 
of Mr. Williams from Seekonk only for 
the purpose of preserving peace with 
those whom Blackstone called “the 
Lord Bretheren,” yet they guarded the 
prerogatives of the ruling church order 
as worthy not only of the respect, but 
also the support, of all. Rehoboth was 
the most liberal, as well as the most 
loyal, of the children of Plymouth ; but 
the free opinions which the planters 
brought from Weymouth, where an 
attempt had already been made to 
establish a Baptist church, enabled them 
to sympathize strongly with their neigh- 
bors across the Seekonk River. “At 
this time,” says Bayliés, “so much in- 
difference as to the support of the 
clergy was manifested in Plymouth Col- 
ony, as to excite the alarm of the other 
confederated colonies. The complaint 
of Massachusetts against Plymouth on 
this subject was laid before the Com- 
missioners, and drew from them a 
severe reprehension. Rehoboth had 
been afflicted with a severe schism, and 
by its proximity to Providence and its 
plantations, where there was a universal 
toleration, the practice of free inquiry 
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was encouraged, and principle, fancy, 
whim, and conscience, all conspired to 
lessen the veneration for ecclesiastical 
authority.” As the “serious schism” 
referred to above led to the foundation 
of the first Baptist church within the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on 
New Meadow Neck in Old Swanzey, it 
is worthy of record here. The leader 
in this church revolt was Obadiah 
Holmes, a native of Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, England. He was connected 
with the church in Salem from 1639 till 
1646, when he was excommunicated, 
and removing with his fariily to Reho- 
both, he joined Mr. Newman’s church. 
The doctrines and the discipline of this 
church proved too severe for Mr. 
Holmes, and he, with eight others, 
withdrew in 1649, and established a 
new church by themselves. 

Mr. Newman’s irascibie temper was 
kindled into a persecuting zeal against 
the offending brethren, and, after ex- 
communicating them, he aroused the 
civil authorities against them. So suc- 
cessful was he that four petitions were 
presented to the Plymouth Court; one 
from Rehoboth, signed by thirty-five 
persons ; one from Taunton ; one from 
all the clergymen in the colony but two, 
and one from'the government of Mas- 
sachusetts. How will the authorities at 
Plymouth treat this first division in the 
ruling church of the colony? Will they 
punish by severe fines, by imprison- 
ment, by scourgings, or by banishment? 
By neither, for a milder spirit of tolera- 
tion prevailed, and the separatists were 
simply directed to “refrain from prac- 
tices disagreeable to their brethren, and 
to appear before the Court” 

In 1651, some time after his trial at 
Plymouth, Mr. Holmes was arrested, 
with Mr. Clarke, of Newport, and Mr. 
Crandall, for preaching and worshiping 
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God with some of their brethren at 
Lynn. They were condemned by the 
Court at Boston to suffer fines or whip- 
pings. Holmes refused to pay the 
fine, and would not allow his friends to 
pay it for him, saying that “to pay it 
would be acknowledging himself to 
have done wrong, whereas his con- 
science testified that he had done 
right.” He was accordingly punished 
with thirty lashes from a three-corded 
whip, with such severity, says Governor 
Jenks, ‘‘ that in many days, if not some 
weeks, he could take no rest but as he 
lay upon his knees and elbows, not 
being able to suffer any part of his body 
to touch the bed whereon he lay.” 
Soon after this, Holmes and his fol- 
lowers moved to Newport, and on the 
death of the Reverend Mr. Clarke, in 
1652, he succeeded him as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in that time. Mr. 
Holmes died at Newport in 1682, aged 
seventy-six years. 

The persecution offered to the Reho- 
both Baptists scattered their church, 
but did not destroy their principles. 
Facing the obloquy attached to their 
cause, and braving the trials imposed by 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, they 
must wait patiently God’s time of deliv- 
erance. ‘That their lives were free from 
guile, none claim. That their cause 
was righteous, none will deny; and 
while the elements of a Baptist church 
were thus gathering strength on this 
of the Atlantic, a leader was 
prepared for them, by God’s provi- 
dence, on the other. In the same 
rear that Obadiah Holmes and _ his 
vand established their church in Mas- 
sachusetts, in opposition to the Puritan 
order, Charles I, the great English 
traitor, expiated his “high crimes 
and misdemeanors” on the scaffold, 
at the hands of a Puritan Parliament. 
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Then followed the period of the Com- 
monwealth under Cromwell, and then 
the Restoration, when *‘ there arose up 
a new king over Egypt, who knew not 
Joseph.” The Act of Uniformity, 
passed in 1662, under the sanction 
of Charles II, though a fatal blow 
at the purity and piety of the Eng- 
lish Church, was a royal blessing to 
the cause of religion in America. ‘Two 
thousand bravely conscientious men, 
who feared God more than the decrees 
of Pope, King, or Parliament, were 
driven from their livings and from the 
kingdom. What was England's great 
loss was America’s great gain, for a 
grand tidal wave of emigration swep* 
westward across the Atlantic 
shores. 


to our 
Godly men and women, clergy 
and laity, made up this exiled band, 
too true and earnest to yield a base 
compliance to the edict of conformity. 
For thirteen years here the Dissenters 
from Mr. Newman’s church waited for 
a spiritual guide, but not in vain. 
How our Baptist brethren here con- 
ducted themselves during these years, 
and the difficulties they may have occa- 
sioned or encountered, we know but 
little. Plymouth, liberal already, has 
grown more lenient towards church 
matters of conscience. 
Mr. John Brown, a citizen of Reho- 
both, and one of the magistrates, has 
presented before the Court his scruples 
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at the expediency of coercing the peo- 
ple to support the ministry, and has 
offered to pay from his own property 
the taxes of all those of his townsmen 
who may refuse their support of the 
ministry. 1665. Mas- 


This was in 


sachusetts Bay has tried to correct the 
errors of her sister colony on the sub- 
ject of toleration, and has in turn been 
rebuked by her example. 
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JOHN MYLES. 

Leaving the membership awhile, let 
us cross the sea to Wales to find their 
future pastor and teacher — John 
Myles. 

Wales had been the asylum for the 
persecuted and oppressed for many 
centuries. There freedom of religious 
thought was tolerated, and from thence 
sprung three men of unusual vigor and 
power: Roger Williams, Oliver Crom- 
well, and John Myles. About the year 
1645, the Baptists in that country, who 
had previously been scattered and con- 
nected with other churches, began to 
unite in the formation of separate 
churches, under their own pastors. 
Prominent among these was the Rev- 
erend Mr. Myles, who preached in 
various places with great success, until 
the year 1649, when we find him pastor 
of a church which he organized in 
Swansea, in South Wales. It is a 
singular coincidence that Mr. Myles’s 
pastorate at Swansea, and the separa- 
tion of the members from the Rehoboth 
church, a part of whom aided in estab- 
lishing the church in Swanzey, Massa- 
chusetts, occurred in the same year. 

During the Protectorate of Cromwell, 
all Dissenters enjoyed the largest liberty 
of conscience, and, as a result, the 
church at Swansea grew from forty- 
eight to three hundred souls. Around 
this centre of influence sprang up sev- 
eral branch churches, and pastors were 
raised up to care forthem. Mr. Myles 
soon became the leader of his denomi- 
nation in Wales, and in 1651 he was 
sent as the representative of all the 
Baptist churches in Wales to the Bap- 
tist ministers’ meeting, at Glaziers’ Hall, 
London, with a letter, giving an account 
of the peace, union, and increase of the 
work. As a preacher and worker he 
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had no equal in that country, and his 
zeal enabled him to establish many new 
churches in his native land. The act 
of the English Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day, in 1662, deprived Mr. Myles of 
the support which the government 
under Cromwell had granted him, and 
he, with many others, chose the freedom 
of exile to the tyranny of an unprin- 
cipled monarch. It would be inter- 
esting for us to give an account of his 
leave-taking of his church at Swansea, 
and of his associates in Christian labor, 
and to trace out his passage to Massa- 
chusetts, and to relate the circum- 
stances which led him to search out 
and to find the little band of Baptists 
at Rehoboth. Surely some law of spir- 
itual gravitation or affinity, under the 
good hand of God, thus raised up and 
brought this under-shepherd to the 
flock thus scattered in the wilderness. 

Nicholas Tanner, Obadiah Brown, 
John Thomas, and others, accompanied 
Mr. Myles in his exile from Swansea, 
Wales. The first that is known of 
them in America was the formation 
of a Baptist church at the house of 
John Butterworth in Rehoboth, whose 
residence is said to have been near the 
Cove in the western part of the present 
town of East Providence. Mr. Myles 
and his followers had probably learned 
at Boston, or at Plymouth, of the treat- 
ment offered to Holmes and his party, 
ten years before, and his sympathies led 
him to seek out and unite the elements 
which persecution had scattered. 
Seven members made up this infant 
church, namely: John Myles, pastor, 
James Brown, Nicholas Tanner, Joseph 
Carpenter, John Butterworth, Eldad 
Kingsley, and Benjamin Alby. The 
principles to which their assent was 
given were the same as those held by 
the Welsh Baptists, as expounded by 
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Mr. Myles. The original record-book 
of the church contains a list of the 
members of Mr. Myles’s church in 
Swansea, from 1640 till 1660, with let- 
ters, decrees, ordinances, etc., of the 
several churches of the denomination 
in England and Wales. This book, 
now in the possession of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Swanzey, Massachusetts, 
is probably a copy of the original Welsh 
records, made by or for Mr. Myles’s 
church in Massachusetts, the senti- 
ments of which controlled their actions 
here. 

Of the seven constituent members, 
only one was a member of Myles’s 
church in Wales—Nicholas Tanner. 
James Brown was a son of John Brown, 
both of whom held high offices in the 
Plymouth colony. Mr. Newman and 
his church were again aroused at the 
revival of this dangerous sect, and they 
again united with the other orthodox 
churches of the colony in soliciting 
the Court to interpose its influence 
against them, and the members of this 
little church were each fined five 
pounds, for setting up a public meeting 
without the knowledge and approbation 
of the Court, to the disturbance of the 
peace of the place,—ordered to desist 
from their meeting for the space of a 
month, and advised to remove their 
meeting to some other place where 
they might not prejudice any other 
church. The worthy magistrates of 
Plymouth have not told us how these 
few Baptist brethren “disturbed the 
peace” of quiet old Rehoboth. Good 
old Rehoboth, that roomy place, was 
not big enough to contain this church 
of seven members, and we have to-day 
to thank the spirit of Newman and the 
order of Plymouth Court for the hand- 
ful. of seed-corn, which they cast 
upon the waters, which here took root 














and has brought forth the fruits of a 
sixty-fold growth. 

From a careful reading of the first 
covenant of the church, we judge that 
it was a breach of ecclesiastical, rather 
than of civil, law, and that the fines and 
banishment from the limits of Rehoboth 
were imposed as a preventive against 
any further inroads upon the member- 
ship of Mr. Newman’s church. In 
obedience to the orders of the Court, 
the members of Mr. Myles’s church 
looked about for a more convenient 
dwelling-place, and found it as near to 
the limits of the old town and their 
original homes as the law would allow. 
Within the bounds of Old Swanzey, 
Massachusetts, in the northern part of 
the present town of Barrington, Rhode 
Island, they selected a site for a church 
edifice. The spot now pointed out as 
the location of this building for’ public 
worship is near the main road from 
Warren by Munro’s Tavern to Provi- 
dence, on the east side of a by-way 
leading from said road to the residence 
of Joseph G. West, Esq. A plain 
and simple structure, it was undoubt- 
edly fitted up quickly by their own 
labor, to meet the exigency of the 
times. Here they planted their first 
spiritual home, and enjoyed a peace 
which pastor and people had long 
sought for. 

The original covenant is a remark- 
able paper, toned with deep piety and 
a broad and comprehensive spirit of 
Christian fellowship. 


HOLY COVENANT. 


SwANSEY IN NEW ENGLAND.—A true 
coppy of the Holy Covenant the first 
founders of Swansey Entred into at the 
first beginning and all the members 

thereof for Divers years. 
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Whereas we Poor Creatures are through 
the exceeding Riches of Gods Infinite 
Grace Mercyfully snatched out of the 
Kingdom of darkness and by his Infinite 
Power translated into the Kingdom of his 
dear Son, there to be partakors with all 
Saints of all those Priviledges which Christ 
by the Shedding of his Pretious Blood 
hath purchased for us, and that we do find 
our Souls in Some good Measure wrought 
on by Divine Grace to desire to be Con- 
formable to Christ in all things, being also 
constrained by the matchless love and 
wonderfull Distinguishing Mercies that we 
Abundantly Injoy from his most free grace 
to Serve him according to our utmost 
capacitys, and that we also know that it 
is our most bounden Duty to Walk in Visi- 
ble Communion with Christ and Each other 
according to the Prescript Rule of his most 
holy word, and also that it is our undoubted 
Right through Christ to Injoy all the 
Priviledges of Gods House which our souls 
have for a long time panted after. And 
finding no other way at Present by the 
all-working Providence of our only wise 
God and gracious Father to us opened for 
the Injoyment of the same. We do there- 
fore after often and Solemn Seeking to the 
Lord for Help and direction in the fear 
of his holy Name, and with hands lifted 
up to him the most High God, Humbly 
and freely offer up ourselves this day a 
Living Sacrifice unto him who is our God 
in Covenant through Christ our Lord and 
only Savior to walk together according to 
his revealed word in the Visible Gospel 
Relation both to Christ our only head, and 
to each other as fellow-members and 
Brethren and of the Same Household faith. 
And we do Humbly praye that that through 
his Strength we will henceforth Endeavor 
to Perform all our Respective Duties 
towards God and each other and to prac- 
tice all the ordinances of Christ according 
to what is or shall be revealed to us in our 
Respective Places to exercise Practice and 
Submit to the Government of Christ in 
this his Church! viz. furthur Protesting 
against all Rending or Dividing Principles 
or Practices from any of the People of 
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God as being most abominable and loath- 
some to our souls and utterly inconsistent 
with that Christian Charity which declare 
men to be Christ’s Disciples. Indeed 
further declaring in that as Union in Christ 
is the sole ground of our Communion, each 
with other, So we are ready to accept of, 
Receive too and hold Communion with 
all such as by a judgment of Charity we 
conceive to be fellow-members with us in 
our head Christ Jesus tho Differing from 
us in Such Controversial Points as are not 
absolutely and essencially necessary to 
salvation. We also hope that though 
of ourselves we are altogether unworthy 
and unfit thus to offer up ourselves to God 
or to do him a—or to expect any favor 
with, or mercy from Him. He will 
graciously accept of this our free will offer- 
ing in and through the merit and media- 
tion of our Dear Redeemer. And that he 
will imploy and emprove us in his service 
to his Praise, to whom be all Glory, 
Honor, now and forever, Amen. 

The names of the persons that first 
joyned themselves in the Covanant afore- 
said as a Church of Christ, 

Joun My es, Elder, 
JAMEs Brown, 
NICHOLAS TANNER, 
JOSEPH CARPENTER, 
JOHN BUTTERWORTH, 
ELDAD KINGSLEY, 
BENJAMIN ALBY. 


The catholic spirit of Mr. Myles soon 
drew to the new settlement on New 


CHURCH SERVICES IN PURITAN TIMES. 
The Elders’ Advice in Matrimonial Matters. 


From the Baptist Church records copied 
from the Welsh, which were brought from 
Swansea, Wales, by the Reverend John 
Myles, we quote, as follows : — 

‘* The Sabbath meeting shall begin at 
8 a.m., and on the fourth day of the weeke 
begins at nine of the Clock.” .. . 

‘‘That one brother extemporize in 
Welsh for an hour, and after the said 
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Meadow Neck many families who held 
to Baptist opinions, as well as some of 
other church relations friendly to their 
interests. The opposition which their 
principles had awakened, had brought 
the little company into public notice, 
and their character had won for them 
the respect and confidence of their 
neighbors. 

The Rehoboth church had come to 
regard Mr. Myles and his followers with 
more kindly feelings, and, in 1666, after 
the death of the Reverend Mr. Newman, 
it was voted by the town that Mr. Myles 
be invited to “ preach, namely : once in 
a fortnight on the week day, and once 
on the Sabbath day.” And in August 
of the same year the town voted ‘that 
Mr. Myles shall still continue to lecture 
on the week day, and further on the 
Sabbath, if he be thereunto legally 
called.” 

This interchange of pulpit relations 
indicates a cordial sentiment between 
the two parishes, which is in striking 
contrast to the hostility manifested to 
the new church but three years before, 
when they were warned out of the town, 
and suggests the probable fact that ani- 
mosities had been conquered by good 
will, and that sober judgment had taken 
the place of passionate bigotry. 


Welsh brother there shall be a publick 
sermon to the world, after this breaking 
read.” . .. 

‘* That such brethren or sisters as shall 
any way hereafter intend to change their 
calling or condition of life by marriage or 
otherwise, do propose their cases to the 
elders or ablest brethren of the church, to 
have council from before they make any 
engagements, and in all difficult cases, and 
before all marriages, the churches council 
be taken therein.” 
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JOHN N. McCLINTOCK, AM., 
Cditor and Publisher. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
CONCORD, N.H. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: 

79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





- TERMS; 
$2 per year, $1.50 in advance. 
Single Number !5 cents, Double Number 25 Cents. 
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RAND, AVERY, & CO., PRINTERS. 





CONTENTS OF Nos. 11 AND 12. 
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NOTICE. — 


This number of the Granite Monthty ends‘ the eighth 


volume of the series. It is very important that the subscribers, who 
wish success for the publication, should hasten to send their sub- 
scription for the year 1886, and cheer the publisher by their prompt- 


mess. 


The price of the magazine is $1.50 if paid in advance. Let 


ali the friends of the Granite Monthly try to increase its circulation 
by inducing their friends to subscribe for it. It is confidently pre- 
dicted that the magazine will be improved during the coming year, 
and interest all New Hampshire people, wherever scattered, 
Address, JOHN N. McCLINTOCK, 
Editor and Publisher, Concord, NH. 





DINNER! 


YOU CAN GET A FIRST-CLASS DINNER AT THE 


City Hall Avenue 


Dining Rooms 


30 Cents. 


Breakfest and Supper as Low as the Lowest. 





OPEN ON SUNDAY. 





FRED J. CHASE, Proprietor. 
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8u: Ned at a. emaltextia cost with 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
A great improvement in book-malking. 
and a eb 
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THE" S200; in Gov't Trintin 
32,009 copies in Tublic 
Sale 20 to 1 cf any sot reries. 
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than are found in any other American Dictionary. 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Lowell, Fitchburg, Taunton, New Bedford, Plymout 

Mountains ; ana Oesert, and a ful eistesed 

teary BOSTON, from ™.p CoLoxy Dero. Cor. xpress). 

from few 28, Nowrns Fi Hevea, oot of Murra <6.30 saors mM, a Summer: 4.90 V.M.,in Winter, SUNDAY 
vag at 63 Bt. Leave at 6.90 P. Bt. 


FATT, RIVER LING 
Between BOSTON and NEW YORK, 


Via NEWPORT and FALL RIVER. 


Wrorld-rencwned Steamers *+*FILGRiIn 


" and + 





The Great Route between WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PIILACELPIIMA, 


BOSTON, and Newport, Fall River, NEW YORK, 


IGHT LINE E (Summer only), 


th, Cape.Cod, Nantucket, Martha's Vi 
eer 


; nen. Bangor, Me. ; White 
and the Provinces. 
Leave 


precortady 
6.00. P. M. (Steamboat F. 


Naw Yora at 


AN NEX CONNECTION hy AXD FROM BROORLES AND JERSEY CITY. 
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BETwrex Boston axp New Yorn. Trains Rorirrep wirt 
Tus WESTINGUOUSE AUTOMATIO DRAKE AND MILLER PLATFURM. 


NO NIGHT CHANGES 





GEO. 1. CONNOR, Ge 
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Largest Garment Sale 


EVER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


52 NOW IN PROGRESS AT 


4 EW. WILLARD & Co-s. 


UNDER THE CLOCK, 
















CONCORD. 


ALSO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, AND SHAWLS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


The best 50-cent Shirt in the world! 





he 


The best 75-cent Shirt in New Hampshire! 





The best $1 Shirt we ever saw! 





=F 


ALL AT 


FE. W. WILLARD & COYS. 















AT MRS. H. N. NEWELL’S 
WILL BE FOUND 


A Large and Well Selected Stock of Millinery, 
A Large Assortment of Variety Goods, 


A Full Line of Christmas Novelties, 
ALSO 


Agency for the ‘New Home” Sewing Machines. 


ELIJAH KNIGHT, 


DEALER IN 


i Fine Watches, Jewelry, Silver and Plated Ware, 
Opposite Post Office, CONCORD, N.H. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewelry, Repaired and Warranted. 





G. W. WADLEIGH, OSCAR H. PHELPS. JOHN W. STORRS. 


Fine Millinery and Manufacturer of Wuman Hair Gos| CASH GROCERY, 


of every description. Workmanship not excelled. | 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Ventilated Waves, Gray Hair BRIDGE STREET, CONCORD, N.H. 
Switches, and ordered work a specialty. All kinds of 
Hair Goods cleansed, repaired, redressed, and made to | = 


look like new on short notice. 140 North Main Street, , 
opposite Post Office, CONCORD. NHL moe PHELPS & STORRS, Proprietors. 


Steam Heats ng Apparatus 


E. H. RANDALL, 


No. 166 NORTH MAIN STREET, CONCORD, N.H., 


DEALER IN 


iow Pressure Steam Elecating Apparatus, 
Wrought Iron Boilers, Wrought Iron Radiators. 


HOUSE HEATING A SPECIALTY. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE OF CHARGE. 


-Marden’s Bitters, 


THEY WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, All 
Humors of the Blood and Skin, Headache, Dizziness, Yellow- 
ness of the Skin, Loss of A gore and all Complaints 
arising from a Torpid Liver, Disordered 
Stomach, or Bad Blood. 
—————_ PRICE 50 CENTS. 
PREPARED ONLY AT THE DRUG STORE OF 


W. P. UNDERHILL & Co., 


132 NORTH MAIN STREET, CONCORD, N.H., 


Dealers in Pure Drugs, Patent Medicines, Fine Perfumes of the most celebrated perfumers 
of England, France, and America; and manufacturers of Cone’s Cholera Cordial, Marden’s 
Worm Destroyer for the Horse, and Stone’s Cough Syrup. Physicians’ Prescriptions care- 
fully compounded, and orders filled with neatness and despatch. 
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THE LATEST STYLES FR 


‘ 


OM N 








AT THE 
y . 
Sguare Dealing Clothing House, 
THE BUSY CLOTHING STORE OF CONCORD. 
Che display we are making of 
Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Overcoats 
is simply immense. Our fall and winter stock of 
Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Clothing 
s coming in with a rush. Don’t fail to see the new styles. We will show you the finest 
} goods ever brought to this market. 
f Do you want a Coon Coat for this cold winter? We have some very choice ones which 
: you can buy at prices that will astonish you. Also a large line of Robes and Blankets 
i at reasonable prices. 
Buffalo Robes! Coon Robes! Buffalo Coats! 
In Hats and Caps, we have more leading styles than ever shown in one store in this 
state. 
Shirts. 
We solicit trial orders for shirts from gentlemen who have been unable to secure a perfect 
fit elsewhere. 
Furnishing Goods in al! grades and large variety. Gloves, Also a large stock of 
Trunks and Valises. 
The superiority of our stock is in 
Excellence of Materials, 
Richness of Trimmings, 
, Unexcelled Workmanship, 


Elegance of Style and Fit. 


Our prices are the lowest in Concord. 
Call and examine our brown and black Whipecord Suits and Overcoats, of all 
sizes, for boys and for older men. 


SHAW, JACKSON, & AHERN, 


96 EXCHANGE BLOCK. 











GLEEPER & HOOT) 


—= /wlors,i- 


Gaff your attention to their Stock’; Raving 
the fargedt aro finest fine of @Wooffens and 
Purnidfiings SRown in our city, we can offer 
you every inducement to secure your trade. 

©@We affow none fo excef ur in fit ato 
fine workmandRip. 


No. 99 NORTH MAIN STREET. 


K. H. AYER sso 


3 Doors North “of Phe nix [Totel, 
CONCORD. a. 


DEALER IN 


American and Swiss Watches, 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN CLOCKS, 


Bronzes, Sterling Silver Ware, Rich Jewelry, Gold Headed Canes, 
Table and Pocket Cutlery, 


OPERA GLASSES, SPECTACLES, AND EYE GLASSES, 


ALSO 


PISTOLS AND CARTRIDGES. 


‘ine Watch Repairing and Engraving a Specialty. 

































Household Furmshing. 


“Show me thy furniture, and I will tell thee what thou art,” is an assertion 
which has in it much more than meets the eye. The nineteenth century is with- 
out doubt a great one in many ways; and in no one direction have we, as a 
nation, made more rapid strides in art, than in the styles of modern furniture. 

As a rule, it is the purchaser that makes the market. If the people of Concord 
and vicinity require artistic furniture, and are willing to encourage .home industry, 
we will endeavor to meet their wants. 

We are now placing in our warerooms a line of goods, which, for elegance of 
design, and for excellence of finish, have never before been seen in this market. 

We would respectfully call your attention to the new novelties just received. 
Among the list is the 


» OVER MANTLE, 
an elegant and useful piece of furniture ; also some dainty looking 


TABLES AND STANDS, 


in Cherry and Brass. 


DESKS 


of various patterns, in which every convenience is studied. 
Our new style, decorated, hard wood 


CHAMBER SETS 


are attracting a good deal of attention. 
On or about Nov. 1, we shall exhibit a new and unique line of 


CABINETS, BRACKETS, WALL POCKETS, etc., 


in ebony, bronze, and hammered brass, with plush hangings, ornamented with an- 
tique and tasty designs. People who are looking forward for holiday presents 
will do well to examine these goods. 

We find a growing demand for Reed and Rattan Chairs, and are constantly 
adding new and choice patterns to our stock. Our 


DRAPERY DEPARTMENT 


is replete with every description of foreign and domestic Lace Curtains, in Not- 
tinghams, Swiss, Applique, and Madras, also fine Tapestry, Turcoman, and Silk 
Renaissance, by the yard, or in pattern curtains. 
In short, we are determined to keep 
I] 7 . ° : > » 

pace with the times, and shall welcome 
Welch S Pat. Upright Folding Bed. you to our warerooms, whether you 
; . Yr, come simply to look or to buy, and, by 
ing Case and Wash- promptness and square dealing, trust to 

stand, Marbie-top, Mir- : 

meet your approbation. 







ror 24x30, 

Cabinet(for 

towels, toilets 

im &c.), bed eas- 
ily folded - 

made up, on anti-friction castors, eas- 

ily moved, is light and strong, very thorough pete, 


has an elegant appearance, perfectly ventilated, bes 
wire springs, es place of ehamber sets, costs about ‘ 
same, is the most complete, takes a pen ge 


and Lowest Priced et folding bed 


OPPOSITE THE CAPITOL, CONCORD, N.H. 


Yours very respectfully, 














Stocks, Bonds, Farm Vl. ortoages, 


AND OTHER INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Orders for Purchase or Sale executed at the New York and Boston Stock Boards, 


WE GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 
Choice First Mortgage Loans on Productive Farms and City Property, 


WORTHs FROM THREE TO SIX TIMES THE AMOUNT OF THE LOAN 


uring the past thirteen years we have negotiated over $5,000,000 of these loans for 
D Savings Banks, Colleges, Trust Funds, and individual investors, without loss. 

Having members of the firm in Kansas, who have resided there and been engaged in the 
business for thirteen years, and are familiar with the value of property, gives us a great advan 
tage in taking loans, over those who rely on agents of whom they have little, if any, personal 
knowledge, and who are frequently new both to the business and to the country. 

Having members of the firm and an office in Concord is a grea® convenience to investors, 
who can obtain any information they desire, by personal interview, or, in a few hours, by mail. 

No loans are made except after a personal examination of the property. The notes are in 
the form of a bond, with coupons for interest, and are of all denominations, of from $100 to 
$10,000. Interest and principal payable at our otfice in Concord. 

\ United States 4 per cent bond, if held till maturity, and the interest compounded annually 
at the same rate, will realize to the holder $2,390. If sold, and the proceeds invested for the 
same time at 7 per cent, it will amount to $6,7 705. Holders of U.S. bonds and other high price 
securities would do well to exchange. Inquiries i in person or by mail will receive prompt atten- 


Crippen, Lawrence, & Co. 
CONCORD, N.H. SALINA, KAN. 
et LE Se, 


INSIDE ROUTE TO 


NEW YORK, BOWDOIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


CORNECTING Wits The Coolidge 1s a centrally-located, thor 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, & Washington, oughly quiet and comfortable Family Hotel, 
AND ALL POINTS with rooms arranged in suites, consisting of 





Parlor, Bedroom, and Bath; having an ele- 
SOUTH AND WEST, |: and combining all the luxuries and 
Avoiding Point Judith. 


Via Providence and Stonington, connecting with the = 7 : 
elegant Steamers jaffording most excellent accommodations at 


Stonington and Narraganset. 


Express trains leave Boston & Providence Railway Station, 
Columbus Avenue and Park Square, 


|conveniences of the larger hotels, with the 
quietness and retirement of a private house; 


|moderate charges. 


COOLIDGE CAFE, 





DAILY AT 6.30 P. M. (Sundays Excepted.) | EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Connect at Stonington with the above-named Steamers in | 

time for an early supper, and arrive in New York the follow- Fitted up w ith the most complete and 

ing morning in time for the early trains South and West. . : " 
AHEAD OF ALL OTHER LINES, approved system of Broilers now in use, 


after the style of Spiers & Pond’s Celebrated 
London Chop-Houses, and those so desiring, 
jcan select a steak or chop and see the same 


Tickets, Staterooms, etc., secured at 


214 Washington Street, corner of State, 


AND AT - 
BOSTON & PROVIDENCE RAILROAD sTATion. |COOked on ** The Silver Grill. 
Regular landing in New York, Pier 33, North River A Perfect Restaurant in Every Respect. 


Steamer leaves the Pier at 4.30 P. M., arriving in Boston 
the following morning in ample time to connect with all the 


early Northern and Eastern trains. The Best Material, Cooking, and Service. 
A. A. Fores, Superintendent B. & P. R. R. 
-y 1. N. ANDREWS & CO. 





. Poppe, oo Passenger Agent 
J. W . Richarvson, Agent, Boston, 

















The Independent. 


The Largest, the Ablest, the Best, 
Religious and Literary Weekly 
in the World. 


most influential religious organ in 
— The a (London) 


‘The 


1 States.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Isa RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, EDU- 
CATIONAL, STORY, ART, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AGRICULTURAL, FINAN- 
CIAL, and POLITICAL Paper combined, 
having 32 pages, with 22 Departments 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
One Month, 30 cents; Three Months, 75 cents; 
One Year, $3; Two Years, $5. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT’S Clubbing List will be 
free to any person asking for it. Any 
one wishing to subscribe for one or more pa 
pers or magazines, in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can Save money by ordering 
from our Club List. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
25! Broadway, New York. 


sent 


Stinson & 


Art 


We have received from George 
Co. of Me., the 


magnificent 


well-known 
full- steel 
It is An- 


derson’s celebrated photograph, which was 


Portland, 
Publishers, a length 


engraving of General Grant. after 


made while the general was still in full vigor, 
and represents him in his sturdy, manly 
strength, as the people wish to remember him. 


It is undoubtedly the best portrait ever made 
of the general. 
Messrs. Stinson & Co. 


for several important popular new 


are in need of agents 
publica- 
tions, and offer inducements that should be 
heeded by those in need of profitable work ; 
those who write to them will receive, free, full 


particulars. 


WANTED. 


ADIES and gentlemen, in city or coun- 
| , try, to receive light, simple, easy work 
at home, all the year round; work sent by 
mail; distance no objection; salary from $2 
to $5 a day; no canvassing ; no stamps re- 
quired for reply. Address 


WORLD'S MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 1892, Portland, Me. 





Acents WanNTep ror ovr CHarmMinc New Book. 


“Some Noted Princes, Authors, 





and Statesmen of our Time.” 


By 20 of our best writers, — Canon Farrar, James 
T. Fields, James Parton, Dickens's da aughter, and others 
Over 60 fine portraits and engravings. The book ts 
brimming over with choice and rare things.” —N.Y. 

Ovserver.] Intelligent young men and ladies can have 
permanent employment. A few General Agents wanted 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 


Norwich, Conn. 





\ Send 10 cents postage, and we will 
mail you, /ree, a royal, valuable 
sample box of goods that will put you 
in the way of making more money at 

4 once, than any thing else in America 

Both sexes, of all ages, can live at home 
and work in spare time or all the time. Capital not re- 
quired. We will start you. Immense pay sure for those 
who start at once & Co., Portland, Me 


| 


STINSON 


C. P. HERRICK, 


| DRUGGIST and APOTHECARY, 


Dealer in Books,. Stationery, Fancy Articles, 


HILL’S BLOCK, TILTON, W.H. 
file at Gro. P. 


THIS | PAPER RoWELL & Co's 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 


Saati NEW YORK. 


tising contracts may 


may be found on 


be made for it 


HUMPHREYS? 


Manual of all Diseases, 

By F. a 
RICHLY BOUNDIN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
MAILED FREE—SEND STAMP. 






















LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES PRICE. 

Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .2 

2] Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... .2 
34Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. 2 
4uDiarrhea, of Children or Adults...... 2 
D senter Griping, Bilious Colic.... .2 
olera Morbus, Vomiting.......... 2 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.......... 2 
SiNeuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... 2 
9] Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. .2 













Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach 
AVE hiceres or Painful Periods. 
tes, too Profuse Period 

romp. Cough, Difficult Brething.. 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions. . 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... 
baFever and Ague, Chills, Malaria..... 

Piles, 0 lind or Bleeding “ 
J Wearrh. Influenza, ( ‘ond i in the Head 





ng Cough, Violent Coughs.. .5€ 
Jeneral ebility,Physical Weakness 5 
P7iKKidney Disease ........ 5 
SiNervous Mpebiitey i india eee cadiacenaea 1 








Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed.. ot 
>I Diseases of the Heart, Paipitation.. 1.04 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent 
Price.—HUBPHREYS’ MEDICINE 








stpaid on receipt of 
(0, 109 Fulton St. N.Y. 























BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


By THOMAS W. KNOX. 


The Boy Travellers in China and 
Japan. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

The Boy Travellers in Siam and 
Java. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

The Boy Travellers in Ceylon and 
India. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

The Boy Travellers in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

The Boy Travellers in Africa. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

The Boy Travellers in South Am- 
erica. 





Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

The Young Nimrods in North 
America, 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


The Young Nimrods 
Asia,and Africa. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Voyage of the ** Vivian 
the North Pole and Beyond. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. 


A Short Course for Home Reading 


Blaikie’s How to Get Strong and 
How to Stay So. 
12mo. Paper, so cents: cloth, $r. 

Smiles’s Self-Help. 
t2mo. Cloth. $1. 

Smiles’s Character. 
t2mo. Cloth. $1. 

Smiles’s Men of Invention and 
Industry. 
1t2mo. Cloth. $1. 

Higginson’s History of the United 
States. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

Nordhojfjf’s Politics for Young 
Americans. 
16mo. Cloth. 75 cents, 

Fiske’s American Political Ideas. 
12mo. Cloth. $r. 

Phillips’s Popular Manual 
English Literature. 


Volume 1: The Anglo-Saxon Age; Age of Chaucer: 
Dark Age; Elizabethan Age; Puritan Age: Dryden and 


in Europe, 


9 


to 


8vo. 


of 


the Restoration; Pope, Addison, and Swift. With 
charts and tables. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 

Volume 2: Johnsonian Age; Age of Revolution; 
Victorian Age. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 


Mitller’s Recent Political History 


of Europe from 1815 to 1882. 
8vo. Cloth. $3. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


| type-bar writing machines at the World’s Fair. 





| The American Male Choir. 


A collection of sacred and secular music, for male chorus 
and quartet choirs, clubs, colleges, and singing so- 
cieties; consisting of quartets, gospel songs, 


an 
thems, chants, glees, songs, and wy pieces 


By J. 'H. TENNEY, a composer who has had great suc- 
cess in this style, his music forming an attractive feature 
in many very popular books. 

160 large octavo pages, 106 Choirs containing 
male quartets will find the book a treasure, and all social 
singing circles will find in it*sacred and secular musi 


neces. 


; to their taste. 


Price in boards $1, or $9 per dozen. Paper 80 cents 


War Songs. 


The extraordinary revival of military and 
feeling, typified by the increase and energy o! 
Army organizations, has brought this collection into 
very great favor. It contains songs for the camp-fire 
and the march, memorial songs, and in fact the choicest 
of all that (without bitterness) awaken memories of the 
great war. Every family should have a copy. Cho- 
ruses are for male voices, and there is an accompani- 
ment for piano or organ. 

Price 50 cents 


atrioti 
Grand 


College Songs. 


The greatest success of the kind. A large number of 
merry students’ songs, with the true college vim to 
them, and including the favorite popular songs of the 
day, as “‘ Rosalie,” “My Bonny,” “ Solomon Levi, 
ad Ciementine,” etc. 

Price 50 cents. 


Mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


“IT STANDS AT THE HEAD.” 


AGaligraph. 





received the only medal awarded 
To 
silence the assertions and claims of our worthy competi 
tor, we publish the following: — 
New Orveans Wortp's Fair, June ro, 1835 
To whom it may concern : — The “ Caligraph” man- 


ufactured by the American Writing Machine Company 
received the medal. 


L. D. CARROLL, Department of Awards. 


New Or.EAns, June 20, 1885. 
The Remington open riter received no award. 
xUS. A. BREAUX, Chairman of Awards. 


New Or.eans, June 30, 1885. 
Jury on type-writers was CoL_eman, Cook, ond 
THoeNs. Report published os] Remin ston is unanthor- 
ised and not official. 3REAUX, 

ae, a ‘Bagunneat of Awards. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


For circulars and specimens of writing apply to 
W. M. BELCHER & CoO., 
New England Agents, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The “ Caligraph” 


Tue MAGAZINE OF 


American History 


Is carefully read by the great majority of our public men,—in the various departments at Washington, and 
by State and municipal officials everywhere, —and, as in no other, monthly periodical, the 
former politics, policy, and measures of the government are intelligently 
discussed for the benefit of present affairs. 


It is an illustrated monthly devoted to history, and the literature, antiquities, and curiosities of history; and 


being popular and pleasing in style 


Library and every Household. It interests 


» has achieved unparalleled success. 


all readers, 


lt is The Magazine for every 


and educates the young. The best and 


most distinguished historical writers of America contribute to its pages, and its subscription-list represents the 


wealth and culture of the entire continent 


number, 1886 
lose no opportunity of enlargement and improvement. 
ALL POINTS OF VIEW are attracting 
Homes. 


The following Compination Supscrirtion 


Its illustrations are 
and valuable portraits are here engraved for the first time. 
It makes no attempt to catalogue its attractive features for the coming year 
tain many a delightful surprise through the constant increase of resour 
Its able 
the attention of the world. 
excellent papers on The Prominent Men of the Civil War Period; 


all of historical significance, and many rare 


It begins its FirteentH Voiume with the January 
Its pages will con- 
ces, historical and artistic; and it promises to 
THE CIVIL WAR FROM 

It is also publishing a series of 
and a series of Hiatoric 


studies of 


Rates for the coming year may prove a convenience to persons 


residing at a distance, and particularly to Schools, Colleges, and Reading Rooms: 


Magazine of American History, The Century, and Harper's Magazine 
Magazine of American History, The Century, North-American Review 
Magazine of American History, The Nation, Army and Navy Journal 


- $10.50 
11.00 
12.00 


Magazine of American History, The Critic, and New-York Observer 
Magazine of American History, St. Nicholas, and Scientific American 
Magazine of American History, Babyhood, New-York Independent . 
Magazine of American History, Christian Union, Art ooured 
Magazine of American History and The Wide Awake 

Magazine of American History and The American 

Magazine of American History and The Southern Bivouac 


Magazine of American History, and Queries 


Magazine of American History and The Century ..- - 
Magazine of American History and Harper’s Magazine ; 
Magazine of American History and The North American Review 
Magazine of American History and The Andover Review - 


Any other desired combination of leading 
Separate subscriptions for THe MAGazine oF 


sellers and mewsdealers receive them, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers. 
or $5 @ year in advance. 


periodicals will be furnished 
American Hist 


; price quoted on application. 


RY may begin at any time; and all book- 


Price 50 cents a copy; 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


** This publication is one of the most valuable of the 
many excellent ones now challenging interest and favor, 
not only because of the variety of its contents, but that it 
is so trustworthy.” — 7oledo Blade. 


“The great wlarity of the literature of military 
reminiscence has litted the MaGazinz or AMERICAN 
History on what promises to be a long wave of pros- 
perity. It began with the number for July, which was 
soon in its third edition in order to sup ply the dem: and 
for its eight introductory war studies.’ New-York 
Evening Mail and Express. 


** This magazine develops unexpected resources as it 
goeson. Mrs. Lamb has made it popular and pros- 
perous without infringing upon its historical character.” 
— Boston Herald. 


** It increases in value and interest with every number, 
and is an honor to American periodical literature.” — 
New-York Observer, Aug. 6, 1885 


“It has secured for itself firm footing. It is now one 
of the best of our popular periodicals; at the same time 
it is one of very great permanent value.” — Princeton 
Press. 

“‘A new and worthy feature of this magazine, ably 
conceived and admirably handled, is the series of bio- 
graphical sketches of the leading men of the civil war 
period, begun in the August number.” — Army and 
Navy Register. 


“It is charming in every sense, the illustrations are 
unique and artistic, and the contributions of the highest 
order. The distinguished lady who is in charge of the 
work has not only made for herself a name among the 
most selectof American /rttérateurs, but is working out 
a task of incalculable benefit to every class of her readers 
in the Union.” — Aléany Press 


“ The elegant (in the true sense of the word) looking 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History continues its Studies 
of the Civil War, and with much taste. There is also a 
full variety of readable and highly instructive matter of 
a less extended sort. This magazine deserves the cor- 
dial reception that seems everywhere accorded it, and is 
one of the few periodicals also, in spite of restriction to a 
special field, that pleases the general reader quite as 
much as the historian and antiquarian.” — New-York 
lndependent. 


“The War Studies continue to be a conspicuous and 
most valuable feature of this publication.” — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


“‘Its war articles are equal to those being published 
in the Century, and its illustrations are excellent.” 
— San Francisco Post. 


** These contributions form a vivid picture of the open- 
ing of the war of the rebellion.” — Portland Advertiser. 
“* Its admirable letterpress sustains the high and — 


ing reputation of this publication.” — New York 7: 
bune. 


The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each half year, in dark green levant cloth, and $4.50 if bound in 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


half morocco. Address, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Harper’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The December number will begin the seventy-sec- 
ond volume of Harper's MAGAZINE. Miss Woot 
son's novel, “*‘ East Angels,” and Mr. Howe ts’s “ In- 
dian Summer, ” — holding the foremost place in current 
serial fiction, — will run through several numbers, and 
will be followed 4g serial stories from R. D. BLACKMORE 
and Mrs. D. M. Craik. A new editorial department, 
discussing witha suggested by the current literature of 
America and Europe, will be contributed by W. D 
Howe ts, beginning with the January number. The 
great literary event of the year will be the publication of 
a series of papers — taking the shape of a story, and de- 
picting characteristic features of American society as 
seen at our leading pleasure resorts — written by 
Cuartes Duprey Warner, and illustrated by C. 
REINHART. The magazine will give especial attention to 
American subjects, treated by the best American writers, 
and illustrated by leading American artists. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE $4.0 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4.0¢ 
HARPER'S BAZAR. — 4 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE . 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI. 
BRARY, one year (52 numbers) 10.00 


Py 
Z 


Postage free to ail 
or Canada. 


p ee 
subscribers in the United States 


The volumes of the MaGazine begin with the num- 
bers for June and December of each year. When no 
time is specified, it will be understood th: at the subscri- 
ber wishes to begin with the current number. 


Bound volumes of Harper's Macazine for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $3 per volume. Cloth cases for 
binding, 50 cents each, by mail postpaid. 

Index to Harrer’s Macazine, alphabetical, analyt- 
ical, and classified, for volumes 1 to 60, inclusive, from 
June, 1850, to June, 1880, one vol., 8vo, cloth, $4. 


Remittar ances should be made by post-office money 
order or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
not to copy this adm 
express order of Harrer & Br 


Newspapers are 
without the 
Address 


THERS, 
HARPER 


& BROTHERS, New York 


Harper’s Weekly. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Harper's WeEkty has now for more than twenty 
years maintained its position as the leading illustrated 
weekly newspaper in America. With a constant in- 
crease of literary and artistic resources, it is able to offer 
for the ensuing year attractions unequalled by any pre- 
vious volume, embracing two capital illustrated serial 
stories, one by Mr. THomas Harpy, among the fore- 
most of living writers of fiction, and the other by Mr. 
Wa Ter Besant, one of the most rapidly rising of 
English novelists; graphic illustrations of unusual in- 
terest to readers in all sections of the country; enter- 
taining short stories, mostly illustrated, by the best 
writers; and important papers by high authorities on the 
chief topics of the day. 





Every one who desires a trustworthy political guide, 
an entertaining and instructive family journal, entirely 
free from objectionable features in either letterpress or 
illustrations, should subscribe to HARPER'S WEEKLY 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S WEEKLY $4.00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR. ; : 4.00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE : ; 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY, one year (52 numbers) 10.00 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United Stat 


»r Canada. 


The volumes of the Week y begin with the first n 
ber for January of each year. When no time is met 
tioned, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes 
to commence with the number next after the receipt of 
order. 

Bound volumes of HArrer’s Weexcy for three years 
back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post 
age paid, or by express, free of expense (provided the 
freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7 
per volume. 

Cloth cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each 

Remittances "healt be made by post-office moncy 
order or draft, to avoid chance of joss. 

New Spape rs are t to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harrer & Bri 

Address 


ne 


THERS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1886. 


Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Harper's Bazar is 
c ombines the c 


the only paper in the world 
hoicest literature and the finest art illu 
rations with the latest fashions and methods of | 
hold adornment. Its weekly illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the newest Paris and New-York styles, with it 
useful pattern-sheet supplements and cut patterns, 
enabling ladies to be their own dressmakers, save ma 
times the cost of subscription. Its papers on cooking, 
the management of servants, and housekeeping in us 
various details, are eminently practical. Much attention 
is given to the interesting topic of social etiquette, and 
its illustrations of art needle-work are acknowledged to 
¢ unequalled. Its lite rary merit is of the highest ex no 
le nce, and the unique character of its humorous pictu 
has won for it the name of the American 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 7 
HARPER'S MAGAZINI 4 
HARPER'S WEEKLY ‘ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ee ae 2.00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY, one year (52 numbers) . . . . . 10.00 


Postage. free to all subscribers in the Unitad States 
or Canada. 


The volumes of the Bazar begin with the first num 


ber for my Oe each year. When no time is men- 
tioned, it will understood that the subscriber wishes 


to commence with the number next after the receipt of 
order. 

















Bound volumes of Harper's Bazar for three years 
back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, or by express, free of expense Geeclind the 
freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7 
per volume. 

Cloth cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each. 

Remittances sfould be made by post-office money- 
order or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harver & Brornens, 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1886. 
Harper’s Young People. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The position of Harrer’s Younc Porte as the 
leading weekly periodical for young readers is well es- 
tablished. The publishers spare no pains to provide 
the best and most attractive reading and illustrations. 
The serial and short stories have strong dramatic in- 
terest, while they are wholly free from whatever is per- 
nicious or vulgarly sensational; the papers on natural 
history and science, travel, and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names give the best assurance of accuracy 
and value. Illustrated papers on athletic sports, games, 
and pastimes, give full information on these subjects 
There is nothing cheap about it but its price. 


“ An epitome of every thing that is attractive and de 
sirable in juvenile literature."" — Boston Courier 
weekly feast of good things to the boys and girls 
in every family which it visits. ” Brooklyn Union 
It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, information, 


and interest.” — Christian Advocate, New York 


TERMS: POSTAGE PREPAID, $2 PER YEAR. 


Vol. Vil. commences Nov. 3, 188 


SiInGLe NUMBERS, 5 cents each. 

Remittances should be made by post-office moncy- 
order or draft to avoid chance of loss 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harrer & Broruers 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


THE WIT OF WOMEN, 


By Miss KATE SANBORN, issued ten days 
ago (Funk & Wagnalls, New York), is 
already in its second edition. The work is 
receiving many warm commendations by the 
press. The Fournal of Commerce, New 
York, says, — 

‘In this dainty volume Miss Sanborn triumphantly 
vindicates the claim of her sex to the possession of 
a ready wit One would think that this gift would 
never have been denied to women by their severest cen- 
sors. But there are male writers, — especially novelists, — 
who, in their portraiture of women, purposely ignore wit 
and humor, and persist in regarding those as the rarest 
qualities of the feminine mind. Miss Sanborn proceeds 

y a series of brilliant and apt quotations from the 
literary works of women to demolish that heresy. 

There could be no more complete refutation than over 

two hundred pages sparkling with puns, epigrams, rep- 

artees, parodies, burlesques, and satires — as bright and 
keen as the best utterances of the opposite sex. Miss 

Sanborn, while doing full justice to the women of Eng- 

land, France, and Germany, gives the palm to the 

women of America. E. —s bound.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


‘The New-York Times 


FOR 1886. 


AN INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN 
NEWSPAPER. 


——- 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES iis the best Ameri- 
can Newspaper. It prints all the news that is worth 
printing, and by a liberal use of money and brains 
secures variety and interest for its columns without sen- 
sation or beaten, 

The news is the bone and sinew of a newspaper; but, 
while — ing before its readers the news of the world by 
telegraph every morning, THE TIMES provides also, 
for their further pleasure and profit, correspondence, 
stories, and literary miscellany of a less transitory value 
It watches concede, and faithfully records, the drift of 
discussion upon topics that engage the attention of 
thinking men, and notes the world’s progress in science, 
theology, education, legislation, literature, art, inven- 
tion, and discovery. 

Its political news is notably full and accurate, and no 
voter, Republican or Democrat, who takes an intelligent 
interest in public affairs can afford to be without it. 
THE TIMES is an earnest advocate of civil service re- 
form, and in estimating the worth of candidates for 
public office it places personal fitness above party zeal. 
As an independent Republican newspaper, it has a grow- 
ing constituency and an increasing satisfaction in its 
work. 

The WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY editions 
of THE TIMES contain all the current news, con- 
densed from the despatches and reports of the daily 
edition, besides literary matter, discussions upon agri- 
cultural topics by practical farmers, full and accurate 
market reports of prices for farm produce, live stock, 
etc., and a carefully prepared WEEKLY WOOL 
MARKET. No other New-York newspaper so com- 


pletely meets the wants of country readers. 





Terms to Mail Subscribers, Postpaid. 
DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year. . . . $6.00 









DAILY, including Sunday, per year . 7-50 
SUNDAY ONLY, peryear. . . 2s £2 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday. . . eS 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday ‘ . 3-00 
DAILY, 1: month, with or without Sunday .. 75 

The mend Times. 
Single Copies, one year . . oe « + eee 
Ten Copies done free for club . -e « « ee 
Subscriptions for six months . . - 
| The Semi-Weekly Times. 
Single copies, one year. . . . ose « Qe 
Five Copies, one year . rs ee 12.CO 
Ten copies, and one free for dlp D - « » 20.00 


TERMS, CASH IN ADV ANCE. These prices 
are invariable. Wer HAVE NO TRAVELLING AGENTS 
Remit in drafts on New-York, Postal Notes, or Post- 
office Money Orders, if possible; and where neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a registered 
letter. Sample copies sent free. Address 


The New-York Times, 


NEW-YORK CITY. 


The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it 
especially valuable as a medium for advertisers. 









THE WABASH, ST. LOUIS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


~~» FROM<- 


NEW ENGLAND TO THE GREAT WEST. 
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THE ONLY LINE 


To the Missouri River running the Celebrated ‘*Mann 
Boudoir” Cars. 


+ TRAVELLERS + 


From the Old States on the Atlantic to the 
Sanitarians of the Pacific Slope, 


New and Fertile Lands of the Great West 
Will do well to inquire as to the fast time and other advantages offered by the 
‘“Wabash Route’’ before purchasing their tickets. 


ALL AGENTS IN NEW ENGLAND TICKET OVER THIS ROUTE. 


Office in New York: 323 Broadway, Office in Boston: 290 Washington St., 


H. B. McCLELLAN, J.D. McBEATH, 


Gen. E. Agt. N. E. Pass. Agt. 





Permanent and Profitable’ Positions, 


BY AN OLD AND PROMINENT 
LIFE COMPANY, 


A Few Energetic and Responsible Men, 


WHO WILL DEVOTE THEIR ENTIRE TIME 70 THE BUSINESS, 
TO ACT AS 


3) General Agents, in Unoccupied Territory. ce 


TO SUCH MEN RARE INDUCEMENTS WILL BE OFFERED, COMBINING 
GUARANTEE. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting and Non-contestable by their own Con- 
ditions after Three Payments: Endowment Policies 
. at Life Rates, New and Popular Plans. 


Experience Not Necessary, 


BUT EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL MEN WHO DESIRE 
TO CHANGE WILL FIND IT GREATLY TO THEIR 
INTEREST TO CORRESPOND WITH US 
BEFORE MAKING ANY AR- 

RANGEMENTS. 


ADDRESS: 


DRAWER 653, ALBANY, N. Y. 











SSTEAM HEATING APPARATUS 
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More Good Points than Any Other. 


MADE BY 


HOBBS, GORDON, & CO., 
CONCORD, N.H. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








